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MAY. 
FTER the clouds, to see blue sky once more; 

i After the rains, to feel the soft winds blow; 

To watch the blossoms like a mimic snow 
Falling in flakes upen the orchard floor; 
To hear the bluebird at the morning's door 

Fluting his rapture in the rosy glow; 

To breathe the fragrance that the buds bestow 
It is to guess what summer has in store. 


There is a gladness in the world to-day, 
A joy that reaches deep into the heart 
And sets it trembling like a fingered string 
She comes again, the Year's sweet daughter, May; 
And where her light steps fall the dead leaves part, 
And show the pink-white pledges of the Spring! 
F. D. SHERMAN 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Boys aNnp GIRLS. 


HARPER’S 
Aw Iuiesrrareo WEEKLY FOR 
The number for April 22d contains the first instalment of a 
serial story ¢ ntitled 
“PRINCE TOMMY,” 
RUSSELL CORYELL 
Incustraten py W. A. ROGERS. 


BY JOHN 


lt is the story of the adventures of a country boy alone in 
New York It will run through six numbers 

Mr. Howe is’s * Boy’s Town” 
reader comes to learn more of the boy that is its principal figure. 
Ln addition to its attractions for young readers this serial has a 
literary interest that has already enlisted the attention of older 


gains in interest as the 


PROMS 

Mr. W. Hamitton Gipson tn this one of his weekly articles 
(hich, together, make up a curious calendar of rural life) tells 
of and illustrates the **‘ Water Fairy,” ** Brownie Jugs,” ‘* Rag- 
weed Pith,’ and ** The Tenacious Oak Leaves.” 

Mr. Frank M. Bickne.u has @ very amusing story, MR. 
WituramM H. Hayne contributes a poem, and J. GEOFFROY 
und CULMER Barnes full-page dlustrations. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Lapigs’ CostuMEs, comprising Gowns for House 
and STREET WEAR; WEDDING TOrLETTES; SUMMER WRapPs, 
Hats, and Bonnets, ete.; Children’s Clothing ; New Patterns 
Jor Embroide ry and other Fancy - Work, ete., ete. 


THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
PRIDE hath no other glass to show itself but 

pride,” said Ulysses in the play, and the sen 
tence is apt to recur to the Shakespearian scholar who 
is brought into connection with any of those indi- 
viduals to whom the incidents of their own identity 
are topies of such vital interest that they cannot fan- 
cy their being stale, flat, and unprofitable subjects to 
the thought of others. That one should not wish to 
know what any of these individuals think of this 
matter, that person, this book, this picture ; 
should not wish to hear what they think repeated and 
dwelt on and enlarged, and told freshly to every new 
hearer regardless of the presence of previous hearers 


that one 


is in the view of these individuals not only remark- 
able and improper, but impossible; and when the 
possibility is proved in spite of everything, then it is 
unkind, unfriendly; itis envious and jealous; itis full 
of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 

There are no events in the lives of these people of 
minor importance; everything is of magnitude. If 
they do not like strawberries, for instance, the fact is 
of such weight to them that they feel all humanity 
ought to know it—ought to know that they consider 
strawberries to have an acrid acid, a rank flavor, a 
tainted smell when in confined air; that strawberries 
bring out an eruption upon them; that the reason 
they do not like them is because they once ate too 
many of them; that they never agreed with their mo- 
ther, or their father, or their uncle John; that their 
grandmother did not like them either; that they are 
glad or are sorry that they do not like them; and 
what they think of strawberries in the abstract; and 
the same thing all over again every day through the 
strawberry season. Or if they cannot eat pork, we 
will then a corresponding formula is 
through with; the manner in which pork affects 
them, the reason why it affects them so, the length of 
time that it has thus affected them, their opinion of 
pork in general, and incidentally of Moses, and the 
specific difference between the reason why they do 
not eat it and why the Hebrews do not. And in this 
way it fares with them through the whole cosmos. 

Where one of these people is present if a new book 


Say, gone 


is spoken of, not that book is allowed to be the sub 
ject of conversation, and to give us of its strength and 
grace, but what this poor thinker thinks of some oth 
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er book is made to fill the time, and even of that we 
may learn nothing except it be filtered first through 
the medium of that person’s previous experience 
or present opinion. ~ If a traveller comes with ac- 
count of new adventure, there is little chance of be- 
ing made familiar with another feature of life and 
the round earth through his recital; some journey of 
this person’s is recalled and descanted on till time is 
no more. Nor is the family given any stint of infor- 
mation regarding the habits of mind and body be- 
longing to such persons as this—how they sleep, how 
they suffer, how they enjoy. You would suppose, to 
hear them, that the world could not roll round and 
recover its equipoise if they did not fully explain the 
great facts of the universe in relation to themselves 
how sunrise strikes them, and the short days, and the 
long days, and the sight of a bride, and the passing 
of a funeral train; while their ailments are sources 
of perennial words. You have a headache yourself, 
They had a headache so many years ago, and it was 
different from any other headache that ever afflicted 
mortal; it was their headache; it acted thus and so; 
and it is ached over now till you would be inclined to 
feel, if you could feel anything in your distraction, 
that it could hardly have occurred had there not been 
a conjunction of all the great planets with Sirius and 
the sun, if you did not happen to know that a bottle 
of soda-water and an inch of mustard plaster had re- 
lieved it in an hour's time. 

It must have been to people of this description that 
Emerson addressed his adjuration—people who use 
the bedtime hour to tell you how they expect to 
sleep, and the breakfast hour to tell you how they 
have slept; whose dreams are your nightmare. 
‘There is one topic,” he says, ‘* peremptorily forbid- 
den to all well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, 
their distempers. If you have not slept, or if you 
have slept, or if you have headache, or sciatica, or 
leprosy, or thunderstroke, I beseech you by all angels 
to hold your peace, and not pollute the morning, to 
which all the house-mates bring serene and pleasant 
thoughts, by corruptions and groans.... The oldest 
and the most deserving person should come very 
modestly into any newly awaked company, respect 
ing the divine communications out of which all must 
be presumed to have newly come.” Nothing, how- 
ever, do these people care for the divine communica 
tions that have come to others. It is their own that are 
the all-important ones. In fact all that they are and 
do and hope to be is of such importance that it would 
blot out the sky itself if that ever were looked at be- 
hind its sereen. 

These people are egotists of the highest dilution 
and trituration, whatever be their virtues in general 
or their capacity for kindness when called upon. 
They are often exceedingly kind, and the more you 
acknowledge that, the more the kindness grows, till 
it becomes an insupportable patronage: but the re- 
turn that they expect is unbounded. They do not 
say so, of course, they do not know they feel so, but 
their dim inchoate sensation is that the rest of crea- 
tion exists by their sufferance, and that they some- 
times act with magnanimity in allowing it. And 
for nous autres, we Pharisees, let us see to it with 
keen self-examination, and pray Heaven that we do 
not more or less belong to their number! 

THE NEW YORK LADIES’ CLUB. 
WOMAN ’S club was inevitable sooner or later. It was 
JX in the air, with straws of tendency blowing from this 
way and that way. Yet no one could tell from what direc- 
tion it would finally come. 

There was no potency in the fact that women wanted a 
club, or that there were clubs in other towns. It required 
the formality of a reason; and when this was thrown among 
the hopes, desires, and longings floating about jelly-like and 
inoperative, crystallization at once began. , 

The reason sounds paradoxical enough. The New-York 
woman needs a club most when she is out of town. .New 
York life is led half the year, with steady encroachments on 
the other half, out of town. When a New York woman is 
out of town she needs to come to town; she requires a place 
to rest overnight; she must have some place to leave her 
children when she is shopping; she desires a place to meet 
her friends; she needs head-quarters—briefly, she needs a 
club, and now she has it. 

It has always been certain that the initiative club to be 
successful must first convince husbands and brothers of its 
reasonableness. Hitherto pailfuls of cold water have chilled 
all the vitality out of numerous suggestions to the same end. 
It is fortunate for al] the women’s clubs that are yet to come 
that the New York Ladies’ Club, whose present club-house 
is No. 134 Lexington Avenue, should have arisen out of a 
necessity that commends itself, and that this should have de- 
termined its constitution and management. 

This at once appears by imagining a man’s club so organ- 
ized that a member might leave his young boys there while 
he should be off about his affairs, and this mental effort will 
explain why women’s clubs have been always sg stoutly op- 
posed by men. 

Even in its physiognomy the New York Ladies’ Club 
bears no resemblance to a man’s club. — In this it is as femi- 
nine as the sex it represents, and in its appointments it is as 
quiet and modest as the ideal of that sex. The club-house 
is an Engiish-basement house in a retired part of Lexington 
Avenue, A smart-looking maid in a cap opens the door. 
The aspect is that of any private house. A small reception- 
room is on the left. This is so individual in its belongings, 
its well-read books, its photographs, in those little nameless 
touches that indicate a constant and familiar presence, that 
it recalls the fact that the President and founder, Mrs. Henry 
Wright Shelton, and her daughters live in the club-house, 
and this is one of their apartments. 
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The New York Ladies’ Club is a proprietary club, and 
the first in this city, although the most successful clubs in 
London—Brooke’s, which was once the fashionable Almack’s, 
and White’s, not to include also Boodle’s and Arthur’s—are 
proprietary clubs. When an enterprising woman of charac- 
ter and position came forward, the question of a woman's 
club was brought to an easy solution. And it is Mrs. Shel- 
ton’s wise administrative plan, and her presence as guarantee 
of its safe-conduct and as chaperon, that have disarmed 
opposition. 

The public rooms of the club are on the second floor, pass- 
ing on the way the blue-coated bulletin-board in the lower 
hall, fluttering with announcements of interest to the club 
members. The stairway leads into what is now known as 
the reading-room, office, and library, but a room absolutely 
unprofessional in its aspect further than appears in another 
bulletin-board, on which the names of new candidates for 
membership are posted. There is a nucleus for a library, 
and the papers, periodicals, and some of the English re- 
views are taken; but these are kept in closed receptacles, ac- 
cording to women’s notions of order. 

On one side is the restaurant, on the other the club par- 
lor. The restaurant is no more professional than the library. 
The tall oak sideboard is well set forth, and a crimson-cov 
ered round table occupies the centre of the room. As it 
is after the luncheon hour, the small oak tables only large 
enough for two are unobtrusively put aside. : 

The parlor gives a pleasant sense of blue in its draperies, 
There are a few ornaments scattered about, and a Smyrna 
rug on the floor (fine beyond the Kensington rugs of library 
and restaurant), but everything is marked by characteristic 
simplicity. There is a gay, summery aspect about the three 
rooms all thrown widely open, with streams of sunlight 
pouring in, that is very attractive, added to their cheery un- 
pretentiousness. Members sit about in low easy-chairs. 

On the upper floors are three guest-chambers, with matting 
covered floors and comfortable but simple furniture, of 
course spotlessly clean. One of these is a double room, 
while the others are single apartments, known as the blue 
and yellow chambers. These are usually occupied by out 
of-town members, some of whom live in other cities, from 
whence they find various reasons for coming to New York. 
These chambers are engaged by date, and this administra 
tion, as that of the restaurant, is in the hands of a capable 
woman, who performs the services of steward and house 
keeper, and keeps the accounts, subject to revision at the end 
of each day. 

The organization is correspondingly simple. As was 
stated, Mrs. Shelton is the President, Mrs. W. W. Shipman is 
the Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. F. G. Brown is the 
Treasurer, a concession made by requiring him to perform 
his duties down-town, for thus far men have been rigidly 
excluded, not even being invited to club festivities; nor has 
any ‘gentlemen's day” been yet suggested. Applications 
for membership require that the name be presented by one 
member, seconded by another, and referred to a third; these 
then become practically a nominating committee, and thus 
far no complications resulting from factions or blackballs 
have arisen. 

The membership has increased beyond expectation. The 
roll now numbers over three hundred, and for a long time ap 
plications came in at the rate of from three to fiveaday. There 
was u fashionable in-rush, and, as it has proved, by far the lar 
ger number are married women, for whom the club bids fair 
to prove as much of a household adjunct as a social pleasure 
Naturally,as a fashionable novelty, the Ladies’ Club would be 
a success, but it would be undiscriminating to leave the im 
pression that its success has depended on the fact that it is 
a fashionable novelty. It is in its way to prove a stop gap in 
so many helpful ways that women eagerly appreciate and 
avail themselves of its advantages. The membership has, in 
fact, outgrown the club-house, and in the fall it will prob 
ably remove to larger and more accessible quarters on Madi 
son Avenue. Its now assured popularity has brought a cor- 
responding change in the dues, which were at first modestly 
set at ten dollars, and which are now twenty, and in the fall 
will be raised to fifty dollars. 

The question of finances is, indeed, the great experiment 
The Ladies’ Club, in addition to the fact that women are not 
so likely to use a club dining-room as freely as do men 
lacks what is said to be the great source of profit in a man’s 
club—it has no bar. Liquors of no description are provided 
at the Ladies’ Club, and it is said that when on one occa 
sion a party of ladies had some soda-water, the popping of 
corks sounded like profanity. 

The restaurant thus far has been self-supporting, exclusive 
of the wages of the cook, who is not a chef, but a woman 
cook of superior attainments. The guests of the house natu 
rally take their meals in the club dining-room, but luncheon 
is the hour in which it is most used, and several luncheon 
parties have been given there. The club has also in an un 
foreseen manner filled a long-felt need by furnishing a refuge 
in domestic cataclysms below-stairs. For the first time the 
mistress has felt superior to the situation, discharged her 
force with calmness, and taken her children to dine with her 
at her club, while her husband repaired to his. 

As the object of such a club is not only convenience but 
economy, the restaurant prices have been made as low as 
possible, the standard being that of a place in town largely 
frequented by women, For a bowl of bouillon, for exam 
ple, with the accompanying bread and butter, fifteen cents is 
charged, and a portion of tenderloin likewise equipped is 
given for forty cents. When the club, which is now some- 
what remote, is more convenient to the shopping district, the 
restaurant cannot fail to be an important factor in its finances 

The club began with only enough rules for coherence. Its 
rapid increase in membership has compelled the adoption of 
a complete system of rules. It is open every day in the week 
and until half past ten at night; but visitors in the evening 
are rare. New York life leaves very little time for leisure in 
the evening, and the time is not discernible when women, 
like men, will drop in at the club after an evening’s diversion 
elsewhere. 

Still, there are occasions for a woman as ‘‘a clubbable fel- 
low,” although the term undergoes the usual differentiation 
by reason of her sex. Thursday throughout the season has 
been ‘‘club day.” On Thursday mornings those of the 
members who may be termed ‘‘ clubbable fellows” through- 
out the season have met and listened to a paper read, usual- 
ly a paper previously read by one of the members at the 
‘*Causeries de Lundi’’—an association of men and women 
that has been in existence some seasons—or to some other 
pleasing and profitable exercise. 

Classes also have been organized among the members, and 
conducted on certain days in the club-rooms. One of these 
was founded on the methods of Delsarte, and proved to be 
popular. There have also been several whist classes taught 
by the scientific method, a system that has gained ground to 
such an extent, and is carried to such a point of self-sacrifice, 
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that an educated player would rather lose a game by rule 
than win by irregular play. These, with the practice games, 
have made the club-rooms lively. 

Twice the club has turned hostess and given teas, and its 
rooms were thronged with other women glad to congratulate 
the brave pioneers, and curious to know just how they did 
it and how much it costs. But the great event of the brief 
life of the club has been its needle-work competition and 
exhibition. This took place a few weeks ago. 

That the problematical experiment of the Ladies’ Club 
should give an impetus to stitching is probably the last 
result that the most sanguine well-wisher of the club could 
have expected. It may have been a shrewd and politic move 
on the part of the members to allay the apprehension of timid 
minds that the club might lead to further emancipation than 
its founders intended. In any case, the last doubt is now 
allayed by the passion for needle-work that has arisen within 
the club limits. 

At the exhibition there were over three hundred pieces 
shown. These were not for sale, but made by the exhibitors 
for themselves or as presents for their friends, and proved to 
be a collection that challenged enthusiasm from all who saw 
it. It took the form of ornamental work, with a decided 
tendency toward the production of tea cloths. The prizes in 
order and degree were represented by pink, lilac, and blue 
ribbons. The chief prize was a champion cup—a silver bow] 
and salver costing $100, contributed by the members of the 
club, The cup must be held by the winner for three suc- 
cessive years, after which it is her property. This year it 
was taken by a tea cloth embroidered in gold-colored thread, 
and exhibiting ten different ornamental stitches. A pair of 
silver-gilt scissors was another prize, contributed by a mem- 
ber. So great has been the success and interest in this spe 
cial exhibition that members have already set about their 
work for the next year’s competition. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TURBANS, TOQUES, ETC 


ty the season advances, milliners talk less of toques for 
fA. morning hats, and commend round Spanish turbans for 
wearing with tailor gowns and shopping toilettes. These 
are not the genuine toreador hats, but are modifications of 
them, with the box brim closer against the crown; and instead 
of pompons and grelots for trimmings, there are half-wreaths 
of some very small flower, with upright loops of crape or of 
ribbon. A black Neapolitan turban with a wreath of forget 
me-nots or of mignonette or of arbutus is not considered too 
dressy to wear with the simplest woollen gown in the morning 
The ribbon hats worn last season are also made again of 
gros grain satin-edged ribbon to match wool dres The 
shapes vary, some of them projecting slightly in front, others 
being merely turban shapes; but all are compact and close 
and the ribbon loops of which they are made come forward 
from the back, and are usually higher there than in front 

The tendency is toward such showy flower laden hats that 
even the tailors and hatters fail to supply simple designs for 
conservative A compromise ordered by women who 
dress quietly is the slender toque of black Neapolitan, with 
a twist of crépe de Chine along the edges, and wings or a 
bird for trimming; o1 of open lace straw 
sewed together, of braids chosen by the wearer, and trimmed 
with two rosettes of crépe de Chine or of satin directly in 
front, with some pointed ends of velvet ribbon set upward 
from their midst, and narrow velvet ribbon strings brought 
from the back of the crown to tie in a small bow on the left 
side. The rosettes may be alike, or else one of a becoming 
color and the other black, as aubergine loops of satin ribbon 
with a rosette of bias black satin drawn round and round; 
or else there are two shades of crape in the rosettes, one of 
écru, the other dark brown, or one of pale green and the oth 
er dark myrtle green. The velvet ribbon strings match the 
darkest shade, or else they are black, and only an inch wide. 

The boat-shaped hats of last year are the favorite English 
walking hats for young ladies, and are made of open straws 
or of thin Neapolitan braids for morning and travelling, and 
of shirred tulle—black, green, or brown—for dressy afternoon 
wear. Gold ribbon an inch and a half wide, more flexible 
than galloon, yet of woven metal threads, is the trimming for 
many of these bats; it surrounds the crown close at the back, 
and is brought forward to the front of the peaked brim, and 
tied there in a small bow. Ribbon loops are added at the 
back on morning hats, but flowers trim those of tulle for 
afternoon, as a few long-stemmed pink roses laid along the 
front, and held by the bow of gold ribbon 

Flower bonnets are still ve ry fashionable, the newest be- 
ing of two wreaths lying flat on the head, like bandeaux or 
tillets, with open spaces between Others have a coronet of 
jet or of net next the face, with a wreath of yellow or pink 
roses crowning the open centre, and a high black aigrette. 
Black velvet pansies, violets, or daisies with yellow centres 
form flat wreaths on dark bonnets, and are considered very 
elegant garnitures, and not elderly looking. When flowers 
are used to cover the whole crown, those of unusual coloring 
are selected, as sweet-pea blossoms that look well with the 
stylish pinkish purple velvet ribbons, or nasturtiums of 
varied tints with brown velvet strings, or else dark gilly 
flowers are massed on the crown, with lighter velvet quilled 
along its edges and tied in a bow in front holding some green 
leaves erect as an aigrette. These with bonnets of green 
rose leaves are now preferred to the familiar violet and rose 
petalled bonnets 

A quaint novelty sent by Virot for young ladies to wear 
in the country is a soft cap or bonnet made of wide sash 
ribbon. A very gay ribbon is chosen, as stripes of red, gold, 
and black, to form a full round crown by having one edge 
gathered to a round disk of black velvet in the centre, and 
shaped by a bandeau of jet galloon around the head set two 
or three inches above the other edge. The soft crown is 
without lining, and the frilled edge of ribbon below the 
bandeau resis on the fluffy hair. The velvet cefftre of the 
crown is sometimes braided with red or with gold, and the 
only trimming is a bunch of poppies or of cherries with long 
stems set at the back. Long gold pins are thrust through 
this gay bonnet rouge to keep it securely on the head. 

Dressy capotes for those who are tired of flower bonnets 
are made of mousseline de soie, crépe de Chine, or of tulle 
the color of the gown with which they are worn. These 
are simply a soft crown not very full, and higher in the mid- 
dle than the toque crown; they have no shaped brim, but 
are softly finished next the hair by a narrow knife-pleating 
of the thin material, or of velvet with some drooping jets 
upon it. A single large rose or two or three smaller flowers 
with their foliage are chosen of the second color‘in the 





tustes 


else the toque 1s 


gown or its trimmings, and are set directly in front. The 
narrow strings are of velvet the color of the crown. Thus, 


with a gray cashmere gown trimmed with gold galloon, the 
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capote is of gray crape or of silk muslin with yellow roses 
for its trimming, and gray velvet fluted next the hair and 
forming the short strap strings. A black mousseline de soie 
capote with lace butterflies in front has its edge bordered 
with a wreath of the smallest black velvet blossoms with 
yellow centres, and black velvet ribbon for strings. A third 
capote, of pale blue silk muslin, has two bandeaux of jet with 
pendent drops falling on the hair, and a cluster of pink rose- 
buds set in front. 
THE REVIVAL 


OF LAWN. 


French modistes have revived old-fashioned lawns, the 
limp sheer muslins beloved by our grandmothers, and are 
making them over silk with many insertions, fichus, and 
frills of Valenciennes or of Mechlin lace. Their silk lining 
and foundation skirt seem incongruous, but modistes say 
these muslins do not soil more readily than thin silks, and 
their beauty is greatly enhanced by the deeper-toned silk be 
neath them; moreover, such dresses are now seldom laun 
dried at home, but are sent to professional scourers, who do 
them up without a particle of starch, giving them the soft 
finish they originally had—a thing the ordinary laundress 
seems incapable of learning. One of the daintiest lawn 
gowns has lavender flowers, single blossoms strewn over a 
white ground, made over lavender silk throughout, the skirt 
sewed to the body, making the dress all in one piece. The 
round skirt of six straight breadths has seven rows of Va 
lenciennes insertion let in around it, reaching from the deep 
hem up to the hips. The waist is round and smoothly fit 
ted over a silk lining with darts and side forms, and is 
lengthened at the top and made to droop over in a doubled 
ruffle, like a fichu, about the shoulders. The V-shaped space 
above the ruffle is filled in by an exquisitely fine-tucked 
plastron of white Kenting—the old-time linen cambric—and 
the standing collar is also of this sheer linen in small tucks 
around the neck. The bias lawn sleeves in mutton-leg shape 
have four bias insertions of Valenciennes, showing their 
lavender silk lining prettily through them. The belt of 
lavender satin-edged gros grain ribbon two inches wide goes 
plainly around the waist from the back, where one end with 
a hook is sewed permanently to the bodice, and the other 
end with an eye is brought back to meet it under a bow of 
two soft hanging loops and short ends. 


WEDDING TOILETTES 

The novelty of the season for brides’ dresses is a tablier of 
mousseline chiffon, embroidered in festoons of pearls and 
white silver-lined beads about clusters of Rhine-stones that 
glitter as diamonds. This rich drapery is made up with a 
Sicilienne train and panels of orange blossoms down the 
side. The low bodice has bosom drapery and soft short 
sleeves of the chiffon, with a Swiss girdle of pearls and 
Rhine-stones. This elegant dress was worn at an evening 
wedding at home, and the pretty gown worn by the maid of 
honor was of plain white chiffon mousseline, nade very full 
over silk, with a belt of the new open-patterned silver braid, 
anda garniture of small pink blossoms. The low full bodice, 
entirely without seams, was made of a breadth of the very 
wide mousseline, the selvages meeting in the back, the ful 
ness gathered in a puff and a standing doubled ruffle about 
the neck, then drawn to the middle of the front and back at 
the waist line, and covered there by the silver belt. The 
sleeves fell in soft puffs nearly to the elbow. A vine of 
blossoms was set in the puff around the neck, and a thicker 
vine formed a panel down one side of the full skirt. The 
silver belt, two inches wide, passed plainly around the front 
of the waist and crossed behind with two short ends held by 
a strap. 


TASTEFUL TROUSSEAU GOWNS 


A bride just laying aside deep mourning has all her new 
gowns in the gray and violet shades worn as second mourn 
ing, and now fashionable as well for those who wear colors. 
The going-away gown is of pale gray cloth of light quality, 
made with a double-breasted basque with silver-corded re 
vers at the top, fastened by silver buttons, and habit shape 
in the back. The straight skirt has a panel of the silver 
cording down the left side. A summer dress of wash silk 
in irregular stripes of gray and white has open-patterned 
white embroidery in the bodice and down the front of the 
skirt, with a great deal of dark gray ribbon velvet in bows 
and bands to deepen its tone. A dinner dress of black net 
made over satin has white daisies wrought in single blos 
soms all over it, with a mass of daisies widely bordering the 
skirt, and banding the low round neck. <A reception dress 
With train is of lavender repped silk, trimmed with embroid 
ery of white and gold done on white cashmere, almost con 
cealing the ground-work of wool. 


LACE MANTLES. 

Stylish and very simple mantles for summer are shoulder 
capes made of a flounce of black lace attached to a jet yoke, 
with a flaring Medicis collar either of iace or of jet. The 
jet is any pretty open branching pattern set on strong black 
net in a pointed yoke shape; the lace flounce should fall to 
the elbows, and may be accordion-pleated. More elaboraic 
mantles of Maltese or of Chantilly lace have a color intro 
duced as gold net, or a gold-wrought Figaro jacket, or else 
velvet of rather bright green, or the new aubergine or vio 
let shades. All are made very high on the shoulders, and 
quite short in the back, but many have graceful long scarf 
fronts. A girdle of jet and some trimmings of jet rain 
fringe falling from the collar or over the shoulders or be 
low the girdle are on some of the prettiest of these little 
capes. The black corded net-like tine passementerie is ef- 
fectively used as yokes and flaring collars. 


SCALLOPED TRIMMINGS. 


Needle-worked scallops done in button-hole-stitching are 
on some of the imported gowns of tine wool—a trimming 
easily done at home by the amateur dress-maker, and inex 
pensive as well. A gray camel’s-hair dress combined with 
plaid taffeta silk has the wool bodice opening in V-shape 
front and back on the silk, and scalloped along its edges next 
the opening with gray embroidery silk. The wool is draped 
as an apron, with scalloped edges, showing panels of the silk 
on each side, and the straight back breadths of wool are also 
scalloped next the silk on the sides. The sleeves are of plaid 
silk, with scalloped cuffs of wool, and the turned-over collar 
of wool is also scalloped. Quite different from this is a Fé 
lix dress of dark blue veiling with tiny white spots, made 
with a perfectly straight skirt, wrought at the foot with white 
scallops falling on a blue silk foundation skirt that is bor- 
dered with a band of white wool six inches wide, scalloped 
on each edge. The top of the skirt is attached to a belt of 
white scalloped wool which passes over the edge of the 
round waist of blue veiling, and this waist has a yoke, collar, 
and cuffs also of the scalloped white wool. An écru wool 
dress made up with bengaline of the same shade has darker 
beat n scallops, and a red print dress is needle-worked with 

ylue. 


Chemisettes of white, pink, or pale blue batiste are in 
ported to wear with open-throated morning gowns at home 
They are made with a turned-over collar edged with knif¢ 
pleating two inches wide, and are in fine tucks down th 
front. Under-sleeves to match have deep cuffs trimmed with 
fine pleating. 


PLAID BLOUSES 


Scotch plaid surah is being used in many ways in summer 
outfits—as blouses, in hat trimmings, sashes, parasols, and in 
combination with black dresses of grenadine, « 
surah. The blue and green plaids are used for 
or blouses by English women, and are mad 
fashion, with a shallow pointed yoke at 
fulness in front below the collar 
back collar and cuffs, and a drawing-string 
with the length below to be slipped under the skirt Black 
and white plaids barred with red and yellow 
made. <A patch pocket is on th ind the button 
are small flat wooden moulds covered wit 
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PERSONAL. 


Ir is said that Lady Pauncefote, wife of the British 
ister at Washington, was much amazed when, in 
an informal announcement that she tld be at 
certain afternoon from four to six, 1 
presented themselves, most of 
hands, although she had never before heard of their existence 

= Miss Nellie Arthus daughter of the late President Ar 
thur, has become a picturesque young lady, with a brilliant 
complexion, large, soft wh ¢ ! 
original and effective taste in dress, 

Lady Sandhurst, who has made a reputation a 
al orator and organizer, lately received the 
the freedom of the city of Dublin, being the only woman ou 
Whom that honor has been conferred for 300 years 

—At the convention of the General Federation of W 
men’s Clubs, called at New York on April 23d, nine 
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were represented, and papers of value were read by 
nie C. ¢ roly (Jennie June), Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. Ella 
Dietz Clymer, and other well-known advocates of organized 


work for women 









Mr. Murat Halstead, the brilliant editor of the Cincii 
nati Commercial-Gazetle, who has just taken charge { 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, makes a vigorous assault upol 
what Dr. Hammond late ly called ‘‘the f Ll ice-pitche Mr 


Halstead maintains that the intemper 





deve lops dyspepsia, heart-disease nd the most ¢ 
gerous maladies of the kidneys 

On April 14th Senator Morrill, of Vermont, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday by an evening reception, having pr 
viously attended to his official work in the Ser from halt 
past nine in the morning till nearly five in the afternoon 
Senator Morrill has never been late at a committee meetir 





eithe r House of Representatives o1 Senate since he first toc 
his seat in December, 1855 
The adoption of * visible | 
more and more fashionable among the English 
Lord Albert Edward Godolphin Osborne, a younger 
the Duke of Leeds, and namesake of the 
has gone to Ceylon to manage a tea plantation 


means of 














General von Caprivi, the new Ge rm in Chan com 
of Italian ancestors, whose name, ‘* Kopriva,” means ** ne 
and who bore a branch of that shrewish plant in their | 
aldic arms. So far from being an irritating presence, h 
ever, the General is the most deliberate of men, always m 
itating a moment over the answer to the most vial ques 
tion, rather phlegmatic, a perpetual smoker, and an in 


ble drinker of beet 


The Greek boatman, Chazes by name, who used to sery 
Lord Byron, has just died at Missolonghi, and been honored 
with a state funeral by command of the K the publi 
buildings at Athens being draped in mourning tor this brave 
survivor of the Greek war of independence It SIXtY-Si 
years since Chazes rowed the poet through the storm tha 


caused his fatal illness, but 
young and forever glorious, as man, as poet, and as th 
would-be deliverer of Greece from the yoke of the I 

-On Queen Victoria’s recent visit to the Continent her im 
pedimenta comprised one coachman, nine grooms, eight 
horses, three carriages, one donkey, and seventy large pacl 
ages of luggage of various kinds, which went from Calais t 
Aix-les-Bains by special train at a cost of $1100 

Miss Mattie Mitchell, daughter of Mitchell 
Oregon, has the reputation in Paris of being the most beau 
tiful American woman who has ever been seen in that beau 
ty-loving and beauty-drawing city. Another very handsom 
American girl abroad is Miss Ella Russell ( 
accomplishments, and who makes her apy 
opera at Covent Garden during the season 

~-The memorial to Wilkie Collins, for which over $1500 
has already been subscribed by his admirers, will take the 
form of a library of fiction to be placed in the ‘‘ People 
Palace,” itself a benefaction Mi 
Walter Besant, the heroine of whose Al/ \ 0 
of Ven dreams of a ‘* Palace of Delight Tol 
East End of London. 

-Little Otto Hegner, the boy 
a few days, being so homesick for his mother, who was lef 
in Vienna, that he cannot accept the profitable eng 
offered him in the West. 

The Empress of Austria has taken up yachting with 
characteristic energy, 
horseback riding, and 
plished skipper. 
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intends to make herself 


—Mr. Alton Augier, of Atlanta, who has just been ap 
pointed Consul at Rheims, France, is a man of pluck. Ha 
ing wasted a fortune as a gentleman of leisure, and having 


applied to a railroad office for work, he was told that there 
were no vacancies in the office, but that train hands 
needed. Nothing daunted, he took a situation at o1 
wheels, washed windows, made fires, and did | 
was required, with a cheerfulness and diligence that insured 
rapid promotion, until he reached the dignity of General Pas 
senger Agent of the Western and Atlantis and thi 
reputation of the most popular Republican in his county 

-Henry M. Stanley says that one of his most 
experiences in Africa was his meeting with the dwa 
of the forest, which is the oldest Known aristocracy, 
stitutions dating back fifty centuries. Their Queen wa 
very kind to the explorer, and consented to accompany him 
to Europe, but became so exhausted by the hardships of the 
journey that she had to be sent back. These dwarfs are 
olive-hued, very intelligent, fine craftsmen in iron and ivory, 
and probably the only African race that does not practice 
polygamy. 
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MY FIRST SEASON, 

UR pretty heroine finds herself in 

demand when fashion and her vo- 
taries enter the lists for sweet charity’s 
sake, and at the flower booth at the 
fair the Lady Gwendoline is a pleasing 
ind important figure, attracting a hap- 
py-faced throng to her part of the show, 
and receiving golden pieces galore for 
the baskets of fragrant flowers. De 
lightful as this experience is, she enters 
with even more zest into the fun and 
frolic of amateur theatricals, and finds 
the greenroom as enchanting as a fairy 
I 


A QUAIL FIGHT. 
See illustration on page 385. 


\ ROCHEGROSSE stands in the 
A | first rank of modern French paint 
ers. He isa master of his art in drawing 
and in color, an accomplished scholar, 

l painstaking student. Nothing 
could be more charming than the picture 
before us were it not for the subject, 
vhich awakes the pity of every tender 
heart. The heads of the children, with 
their look of attention, with just a trace 
of pity and wonder in the little ones, are 
well contrasted with the intense gaze 
which the elder matron fixes on the 
deadly struggle of the two unfortunate 


creatures which are set on to fight to 
death. It says little for human nature that 
man alone of created beings finds a pleasure 


the torture of other creatures, and stimu- 
lates their evil passions for his cruel enjoy- 
t he scene in the picture describes a 

rt once popular in ancient Rome in her 


most luxuriousdays. Even in Greece, where, 
to the honor of the race be it said, the glad- 
iatorial shows of the Romans never became 
popular, quails were kept for fighting pur- 
poses; in China sparrows are set at one an- 
other; and the English proverb, ‘‘ That beats 
cock-fighting,” tells of the coarse fibre of the 
At Saxon only a few years ago. But 
cruel sports are surely going out of favor, 
e properly regarded as marks of an 
uncivilized and brutalized nation. 


MAY-DAY IN LONDON. 


S illustration on double page. 


7 aoe has always been a superstition 
about May-day. Spring is fancied to be 


gin then May poles are supposed to be the 





centres of dancing rustic swains and maids, 
ind May-dew is thought to be the bestower 
of beauty, if duly collected at sunrise. Eng 
land must have been very different in the 
days of old from it is now, if May permitted 
such frolics. At present a bad cold is the 


thing most likely to be found in an English 
May. Whether people ever did dance round 
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May-poles is a question to be left to anti- 
quaries, but certainly in London May-day 
was a great feast of the chimney-sweeps. 
The climbing boys and their masters used to 
set out in more or less fancy dresses, the cen- 
tral figure being a Jack-in-the-Green, that is, 
a young sweep hidden or dressed in a bush 
of green leaves that came up above his head, 
and came down to his ankles. Clowns and 
admirals, Dolly Vardens and Maid Marions, 
circled round him and levied contributions 
on passers-by. A somewhat apocryphal story 
is told that the London sweeps used to re- 
ceive on May-day handsome Jargesse from 
Mrs. Montague, a great lady whose house 
stood where the British Museum now rears 
its front, in gratitude for finding on May-day 
her long-lost son in the guise of a sooty imp 
of a chimney-sweeper. At all events she is 
still remembered as the patroness of the 
craft, although climbing boys were long ago 
superseded by mechanical appliances. 


A DAISY PARTY. 
BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
gency the winter we have been 
treated to a great variety of novel enter- 
tainments. At fagot parties we have devel- 
oped unsuspected powers of story-telling; at 
engagement parties we have talked, prome- 
naded, and looked at pictures by the clock; 





at bonnet parties we have donned the most 
astounding head-coverings, trimmed by the 
clumsy and unwilling fingers of our mascu- 
line friends; at observation parties we have 
discovered that our memories are not quite 
so unimpeachable as we had supposed; at— 
But why go through the list? We all 
know how enjoyable each has been in its 
turn, and how many times we have felt sure 
(only to be charmingly disappointed) that no 
future hostess could ever devise anything so 
original and delightful. 

But they were, most of them, especially 
appropriate for the winter. They began to 
pall with the spring, and when summer is 
fairly here we demand a complete change, 
something more in harmony with the season 
of singing birds and blossoming plants. 

And no sooner do we demand than, lo! the 
very thing is provided; for what could be 
more appropriate in June than a daisy party? 
The very name suggests Nature at her best 
—meadows starred with the white blossoms 
in which all but farmers delight, rollicking 
bobolinks mad with melody, and luxuriance 
every where, 

How is it managed, does some one ask? 

Perhaps I can best answer by describing a 
charmingly successful party which I had the 
good fortune to attend. 

To begin with, all over the house there 
were daisies, artistically arranged and effec- 
tively placed. The hostess and her assist- 
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ants were dressed in white, with girdles 
of daisies and quaint little daisy caps. 
Scattered through the rooms were sev- 
eral articles decorated with daisies, such 
as photograph holders, mantel scarfs, 
and table mats. The rooms were light- 
ed with candles, each having a little 
shade with a daisy painted on it. 

Upon arriving, each guest was pre- 
sented with a daisy fan. These fans 
were made of white card-board, the 
petals covered with white crinoline, the 
centres with yellow velvet, and were ex- 
ceedingly pretty, but, of course, hand- 
painted ones would be much _ hand- 
somer. 

Three young friends of the hostess 
acted as waitresses, and they had trans- 
formed themselves to look as much like 
daisies as possible. They wore green 
cheese-cloth skirts, over-skirts of white 
paper-cambric petals, and yellow cheese- 
cloth waists. Ruffs of white crinoline 
petals were stiffened with wire, so as to 
stand up about their heads, and little 
close-fitting yellow caps covered their 
hair, except for a little fringe at the 





edge. 

As they distributed the napkins they 
carried little baskets covered with dai- 
sies, and as the napkins were opened 
each guest discovered a hand-painted 
souvenir card in the shape of a daisy, 
and bearing a gilded daisy motto. As 
the hostess was well acquainted with 
her cuests, she had suited the mottoes to the 
individual characters, and they were very 
bright, some of them causing a good deal of 
merriment, 

Even in the refreshments the daisy idea 
was carried out, the ice-cream being in the 
form of daisies with orange-ice centres, while 
there were little cakes which white and yel- 
low frosting had so successfully transformed 
that one hesitated to eat them. 

As may well be imagined, there was no 
stiffness or formality at that party, but ani- 
mated conversation and a general good time, 
or, as one of the daisy waitresses expressed 
it, ‘‘a general bubbub.” 

Among other things there was a spirited 
discussion concerning our national flower, 
several of the guests insisting that the place 
of honor belonged to the daisy, while the ar- 
butus, mountain-laurel, and golden-rod each 
had its defenders. 

Any one who has ever attempted to enter- 
tain thirty people without either cards or 
dancing, and has been in constant dread of 
an ‘‘awful pause,” will appreciate the en- 
joyment this hostess must have experienced 
in ‘‘the general hubbub.” 

To the guests the hour of leaving came 
all too soon, and we went home wondering 
what would be thought of next. Certainly 
there could not be anything prettier o2 
more delightful than had been this ‘daisy 
party.” 
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A QUAIL FIGHT.—EnNGRaveED By CH. BAUDE FROM THE PaintTInG BY ROcHEGROSSE, IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1890.—[SEE PaGE 384. ] 
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ONE STANDARD 
BY JULIA SCHAYER 


F a contented mind be a continual feast, 
| then Mrs. Howard Ovington, of Cosmos 
Place, may be said to have occupied the 
place of honor at the festive board, for Mrs 
Ovington was an eminently contented wo- 
man, 

Starting in life with a silver spoon in her 
mouth, she had only laid it aside for one of 
gold, in other words, from a petted and lux 
urious childhood she had passed to a still 
more petted and luxurious married life. Her 
husband, her children, her house, her social 
position, herself, were all perfectly satisfac 
tory. The inner serenity induced by such 
an exe eptional state of things invested Mrs 
Ovington’s comely person with an air of easy 
complacency that was vastly becoming, and 
won for her a wide reputation for sweetness 
and amiability. At thirty-five she was fair 
ind unfaded 

It must not be imagined that Mrs. Oving- 
ton was indifferent to the condition of that 
large class who have been born with pewter 
poons, or no spoons at all, in their mouths. 
It was one of her chief sources of satisfaction 
to be seen amongAhe foremost in all charita 
ble works. Particularly she gave time and 
money to the reformation of unfortunate 
women and children, and it was of a young 
person of this class that she was thinking as 
she stood at the mirror one wintry day pat 
ting into place the violet velvet bow beneath 
her chin 

‘* Yes,” she said, half aloud, ‘‘ i think I will 
trust her,” touching the electric bell near the 
dressing tables 

A moment later there was a knock at the 
door, and a girl in house-maid’s dress entered 
She was very young, hardly full-grown, and 
a pleasant-looking girl, yet something in her 
face testified to « Xperiences belonging right 
fully to no human being, least of all to one of 
Yetit was not a bad face nora bold 
one; there was sweetness in it, and an appeal 
ing look that seemed asking for contidence 
ind sympathy. There was not much of 
eitherin Mrs. Ovington’s manner as she spoke 
to hea 

Susie 


her age 


,l am going out. This chiffonier 
is to be exchanged.. If the men call for it 
during my absence, take out the contents, 
and arrange them in the new chiffonier in 
precisely the same order as now. The key 
is in the upper drawer.” 

Very well, ma’am. I'll be careful,” said 
the girl, with a pleased look 

I am afraid it is a good deal of a risk,” 
said the lady to herself as she swept down 
the stairs I never quite trust these re- 
formed girls. Still, Susie was never charged 
with stealing, and there is nothing in the 
chiffonier but underwear and some sashes 
and scarfs. Besides, Mrs. Burton, our presi 
dent, particularly charged me to let the girl 
see that she is trusted I suppose it is a’! 
right.” 

When Mrs. Ovington came home that 
evening she found the new chiffonier in 
place, and a glance showed her that her di 
rections had been faithfully carried out 

She is a handy little thing,” said the lady, 
s she turned the key and went down to 
dinner ‘Mrs. Burton was right. She is 
voing to prove a treasure.” 

A few days later Mrs. Draper was enter 
taining her friends Mrs. Flaxman and Mrs 
Rose at an informal cozy little luncheon, 
such as intimate friends delight in. As the 
ladies were laying aside their wraps in the 
guest-chamber, Mrs. Flaxman, a pretty, sty 
lish woman, with a bright, careless face, ex 
claimed 


What a lovely chiffonier! New, isn't 
it, Fanny’ 
Oh yes! That is, 1] have just bought it, 


and bought it for new, of course. But there 
by hangs a tale. Fancy,when I came to use 
it, | found some difficulty with one of the 
drawers, and pulling it out to investigate, 
just see what | found! 

Here Mrs. Draper produced from the chif 
fonier some articles of woman’s wear, which 
she exultingly displayed 

How perfectly lovely!” cried Mrs. Flax- 
man. ‘* This is an imported cape; the lace 
on it is worth at least five dollars a yard 
And what an exquisite scarf! You lucky 
creature!” 

Isn't it? 1 think I got even with that 
man for selling me the chiffonier for new.” 

‘I should think so, indeed. Have you ever 
heard of anything like it, Margaret? Isn't 
Fanny lucky? 

The face of Mrs. Rose, thus addressed, was 
astudy. At first smiling, then surprised, in 
credulous, confused. ‘‘1—I don’t think Lun 
derstand,” she said, hesitating. Then looking 
Mrs. Draper wonderingly in the face, ‘‘ Of 
course you are not in earnest, Fanny ? 

Mrs. Draper cast a bewildered glance from 
Mrs. Rose to the other lady, flushing hotly. 

In earnest?” she repeated 

‘About keeping those things,” said Mrs 
Rose, quietly, the confusion in her face giv- 
ing way to pain, and something more than 
pain. 

Perhaps if the two had been alone, the an 
swer might have been different, but as Mrs 
Draper stood embarrassed and doubtful, evi 
dently overwhelmed with an entirely new 
thought, Mrs. Flaxman broke in, with a good 
natured, mischievous laugh: 

**Of course Fanny will keep them. What 
else should she do? Take them back to the 
man that tried to deceive and take advantage 
of her? Ridiculous! Come, Fanny dear, 
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don’t stand there looking like a criminal at 
the bar. You must not mind Margaret. If 
every one tried to live up to Aer standard, a 
nice muddle things would get into!” 

Is there more than one standard of right?” 
said Mrs. Rose, gently. 

‘**Certainly there is,” promptly responded 
Mrs. Flaxman, tossing her handsome, saucy 
head. ‘* There are no end of standards. Take 
my advice, Fanny, and follow the world’s, or 
you'll rue the day you were born into a civ 
ilized community. There, Margaret, don’t 
preach! We are going to have lobster farcé 
for luncheon. Don’t spoil my appetite.” 

Mrs. Draper all this time had not uttered a 
word. Herlaughing girlish face was clouded 
almost to the verge of tears. A kind-hearted, 
but impulsive and undisciplined little wo 
man, it evidently cost her an effort to contro] 
her feelings, but it was successful, and when 
she turned from restoring the articles to the 
drawer, she was almost herself again, and the 
three went down to the drawing-room, talk- 
ing as cheerfully as if nothing had occurred 
to jar the harmony of their meeting. 

Soon after the pleasant luncheon was over, 
Mrs. Rose, who was a widow, supporting 
herself and mother by music teaching, went 
away to fulfil an engagement. For some 
time the two left together sat by the open 
fire talking over their pretty fancy-work. 

‘*Margaret has developed into a splendid 
woman,” said Mrs. Draper, after a pause. 
‘*Her troubles have been borne with won 
derful sweetness and patience.” 

** Yes,” Mrs. Flaxman answered, but with 
out much enthusiasm, ‘‘she is a fine wo 
man; but she has strange ideas.” 

‘] don't know,” Mrs. Draper said, musing 
ly—*‘ ] don’t know that her ideas are strange, 
except that they are nobler than other peo 
ple’s, generally. I often wish I could be like 
Margaret.” 

‘] don't, then,” promptly returned Mrs. 
Flaxman. I should be perfectly miserable. 
The moment you begin setting up a higher 
standard, and running against custom and 
precedent, people begin to mistrust and dis 
like you. I couldn’t bear it. And it isn’t 
necessary, either. The day for martyrdom 
is over.” : ‘ ; 

‘I don’t know,” said Mrs. Draper again, 
slowly. Then, with sudden warmth; “ That is 
the trouble with me—I never know! What 
ever 1 decide to do, I always wish I had 
done the other thing. I let Mr. Draper de 
cide for me as often as possible,” she added, 
laughing, but not very mirthfully. ‘‘It re 
lieves me of so much responsibility.” 

‘That is not my way,” Mrs. Flaxman 
said, with a wilful air. ‘1 like my own 
way, decidedly, and on all occasions, and I 
am perfectly willing to take the conse 
quences, As for Margaret, don’t wear your- 
self out trying to be like ev. You'll never 
succeed; and it’s just as well. You are quite 
good enough for this wicked world, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Draper joined in her friend’s laugh; 
but when she had gone she stood alone in 
the guest-chamber, conscious of a strange 
depressing influence. A bit of the beautiful 
lace scart hung out of the drawer of the 
chiffonier; she tucked it out of sight with 
impatient movement. 

‘Yes, Margaret 7s too exacting,” she said, 
half aloud. ‘‘ Still, in this case she may be 
right. I don’t want the things. I will talk 
it over with Harry when he gets home from 
New York. He will tell me what todo. A 
day or two more or less won't matter.” 


The meeting of the Ladies’ Home Mission 
Society was over, and most of the members 
had departed. A group of five or six re- 
mained, standing around Mrs. Burton, the 
president of the society, listening with inter 
est to what she was saying. 

“Yes, it is a sad case, but we must not al 
low ourselves to be disheartened by it. We 
cannot expect success in every instance. I 
did have confidence in that girl, I confess, 
and even now I don’t consider the charge 
proved, though circumstances seem against 
her. I dowish Mrs, Ovington had not acted 
so precipitately.” 

Mrs. Draper, who had started to leave the 
room, turned and came up to the group, a 
look of inquiry on her face. 

‘*We were speaking of the case of Susie 
Maxwell,” said Mrs. Burton. ‘‘ You remem 
ber—the pretty little girl we took from Da- 
cres’s concert-hall.” 

‘*What has happened to her?” asked Mrs. 
Draper, with singular intentness. 

‘You know she has been living with Mrs. 
Ovington. Yesterday Mrs. Ovington missed 
some articles from her chiffonier, and rather 
hastily, I ¢hink, accused the girl of having 
taken them. She reports that the girl de- 
nied the aceusation, became violent, made a 
dreadful scene, and left the house. This 
morning Mrs. Ovington came to see me, and 
was determined to have the girl arrested, but 
I prevailed upon her to wait a day or two. I 
went to Blake’s Court, where the girl’s old as 
sociates live, but could not find a trace of her. 
I am feeling very anxious; she was an impul 
sive, passionate creature. There is no tell 
ing what she may do. I shall leave no stone 
unturned to find her, but it may be too late.” 

‘‘ How unfortunate!” exclaimed one. 

** How sad!” 

‘* How terrible!” 

Mrs. Draper, almost unnoticed in the break 
ing-up of the group, had made her way to 
the pavement, and stood there, pale as ashes, 
dazed and trembling, forsome moments. At 
last a resolute look came into her face, and 
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stopping a passing car, she entered it, and ten 
minutes later found herself in the establish 
ment of Primrose & Horton. 

Mr. Horton himself came forward to re 
ceive her. 

*“You sold me a chiffonier two days ago,” 
she said, without wasting time or words. 

The merchant bowed. 

‘It was represented to me as new, but I 
have reason to think that it had been in use 
before. Is that true?” 

The merchant looked puzzled a moment, 
then smiled a little ironically. ‘‘ 1remember 
now,” he said. ‘‘ The chiffonier had been 
sold to another party, who exchanged it in 
three or four days for one of another style. 
There was no deception practised. All that 
we sell is subject to exchange within a given 
time. Surely you cannot object to the article 
on that ground, madam.” 

‘** Would you be kind enough to give me the 
name of the person who had the chiffonier 
before I had it?” asked Mrs. Draper, looking 
so pale that the merchant was alarmed and 
proffered a chair. 

He seemed to hesitate. 

‘IT must know who it was,” said Mrs 
Draper. ‘There is a reason for it. If it 
must be given, there were some articles in 
one of the drawers that I wish to return in 
person.” 

“In that case I cannot refuse,” said the 
merchant, and hastily wrote a few words on 
a card. 

Mrs. Draper’s convictions were strength 
ened as she glanced at it. 


Mrs. H. Ovington, 
No. 300 Cosmos Place 


In a very short time she was seated in a 
splendid drawing-room before that imposing 
personage. 

‘I came from the meeting of the Home 
Mission,” Mrs. Draper began at once 
heard there of your trouble with Susie Max 
well. The girl is innocent. The articles 
you missed are at my house.” 

**May I ask—” began Mrs. Ovington 

‘An explanation? Certainly.” 

And Mrs. Draper hurriedly related the cit 
cumstances. Mrs. Ovington sat silent, with 
heightened color. 

A feeling of resentment against Mrs. Dra 
per sprang up in her breast. Whi, since she 
had kept silent so long, had she not remained 
so, and spared her the annoyance and humil 
iation that would be hers if the matter were 
made public? 

Perhaps, whispered a waiting demon, it 
is not too late now. Perhaps Mrs. Draper 
might be induced to keep the matter between 
themselves. It would be worth her while, 
considering Mrs. Ovington’s social influence. 
She looked at Mrs. Draper fixedly, a strange 
glitter coming into her eyes, a forced smile 
to her lips. 

‘** You were very kind,” she said. ‘“‘Itisa 
pity you gave yourself so much trouble about 
so small a matter. May | ask if you have 
mentioned the matter to any one?” 

‘Notto-day. I showed the articles to two 
of my friends yesterday. 1 had not decided 
what to do about them” (Mrs. Draper here 
colored painfully). *‘ But when I heard what 
had happened to Susie, | suspected the truth, 
and went at once to Primrose & Horton's, 
and from there to you. I am distressed at 
my delay,” she went on, her eyes brimming; 
‘**but I hope it is not too late to repair the 
harm done, in some degree ai least.’ 

Mrs, Ovington still wore that strange look. 
Apparently she had not heard the last words 
‘** You told no one at the meeting?” she ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

**No one.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Ovington, in her most 
gracious accents, ‘“‘you will oblige me so 
much by keeping the matter between our- 
selves, It will prevent so much disagreeable 
talk, you understand. People are so ready 
to attack any one at all—er—prominent, you 
know.’ 

‘*But you do not mean to leave Susie to 
rest under the false charge?” asked Mrs. Dra 
per, in amazement. 

The other lady’s face clouded. ‘Oh, of 
course | shall take occasion to Jet her know 
that the things have been found,” she said, 
loftily. 

Mrs. Draper rose. ‘‘ Then you do not feel 
like going with me to find the girl?” she ask- 
ed, with repressed excitement. 

‘I see no necessity for haste,” coldly an 
swered the other. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Draper, with what Mrs. 
Ovington regarded as most ill-bred heat, ‘1 
shall go without you. I feel a great sense of 
responsibility for what has happened, for, 
though I discovered the missing articles too 
late to have prevented the accusation being 
made, my delay has prolonged the girl’s suf- 
ferings, and I cannot rest until she is found. 
I am glad, for your sake, that you can acquit 
yourself so easily. Good-evening.” 
~ Mrs. Draper was a little woman without 
much ‘* presence,” but as she said this she 
became positively majestic in her indigna- 
tion, and swept from the drawing-room with 
an air that left Mrs. Ovington—the stately, 
complacent, queenly Mrs. Ovington—divided 
between shame and wrath. 

For some moments she stood silent and 
pale, nursing her indignation against the 
woman who had undertaken to dictate to her 
in a matter of duty. Then another thought 
occurred to her. Mrs. Draper, in her excited 
state, might do ber, Mrs. Ovington, a great 
dealof harm. It would not do to have it said 
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that she had refused to make reparation for 
the unintentional wrong she had done. Be 
sides, it would sound well that she had gone 
in person to hunt up the missing girl; so, 
though she shuddered at the thought of 
Blake’s Court, with a very agreeable sense 
of her own noble unselfishness and virtue, 
she ordered her carriage, and was soon on 
the way to that notorious locality. 

Blake’s Court differed in no essential from 
places of the same sort elsewhere. It was 
the home of poverty and degradation; a 
hot-bed of disease, moral and physical. 
By day it was disgusting, by night danger 
ous; but it was still light when Mrs. Oving 
ton’s carriage stopped before the tenement- 
house where the ‘‘friends” of Susie Max 
well resided. In response to the lady’s re- 
luctant rap at the first door opening from the 
common entry or vestibule, a crowd of wo 
men and children began to gather from all 
directions and surrounded her, listening with 
curiously inimical attention to her inquiries. 

At first there was a general protestation of 
ignorance on all points. Then a coarse hand- 
some girl, attired in fragments of cheap 
finery, and with her head bristling with curl 
papers, pushed her way to the front. 

**Ye say as how it’s a matther of impor 
tance ye’d be wantin’ to see Susie Maxwell 
about?” she asked, with a sharp glance. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mrs. Ovington, with dig 
nity. ‘‘Do you know where she is to be 
found?” 

‘I’m not sayin’ I does, an’ I’m not sayin’ 
I doesn't,” scornfully responded the girl. 
‘** But if ye’ve a message for Susie, ll onder 
take to deliver it to her, if so be I happens 
to meet wid her ony time.” 

Mrs. Ovington regarded helplessly the 
young woman’s cunning, bad face. If she 
knew Susie’s whereabouts, as was highly prob 
able, it would be useless to ask her to reveal 
it. Besides, it was more agreeable by far to 
leave the message. ‘* Very well, then,” she 
said, much relieved; ‘‘if you see Susie, tell 
her that the lady she has been living with has 
been here, and wishes her to know that the 
little matter which caused the trouble has 
been explained, and things are all right again 
If she will go to the president of the Home 
Mission, she will hear all the particulars 
And ’—turning to go, with an uncomfortable 
sense of a score of pairs of unfriendly eyes 
upon her, she added, loftily—‘‘and you may 
say that I am very sorry such a mistake oc 
curred. Good-evening!” 

That final clause cost Mrs. Ovington a tre 
mendous effort, and it is to be hoped that 
the recording angel made the most of it 

‘It's sorry ye are, ye blarneyin’ old Phat 
cried the girl, looking after the re 
treating carriage. Then, with a mocking 
* Good-evening !” cleverly imitated from 
Mrs. Ovington’s own, she pushed through 
the slatternly throng, climbed three flights of 
stairs, and unlocking the door of a small front 
room under the eaves, entered, closed the door, 
and stood with her back against it, regarding 
the figure of another girl who was stretched 
upon the bed, face downward 

‘*Susie darlin’,” said the girl who had en 
tered, 

The figure on the bed did not change its 
attitude of abandon and despair 

‘Susie darlin’, I've good news for ye!’ 

Now the girl turned a tear-stained, misera 
ble face toward her. 

‘* Susie,” said the other, coming nearer, “the 
lady hersilf has been here, an’ it’s all right, 
she says. The matther has been explained 
m‘anin’ belike that the things has been found 
an’ if ye’ll go back it ‘Il be all right agin.” 

‘‘Tll see her dead first!” cried Susie, pas 
sionately, starting up. ‘‘She that accused 
me of stealin’, right before the children, too, 


isee!”’ 





an’ wouldn’t listen to a word I said! I'll see 
her dead first!” 
Tho other girl burst into a laugh. ‘‘I like 


that,” she cried. *‘* That’s the way to talk 
Susie dear. Just give them hypocrites the 
cold shoulder, an’ come back to your old 
friends as niver wint back on ye. Bad cess 
to thim stuck-up foine ladies, with their soft 
spache an’ lyin’ promises! Didn't we all tell 
ye how it would be? [I tell ye, Susie, ‘tain’t 
no use tryin. Once git a bad name, an’ ye 
won't git shet of it this side o° purgatory. 
There's always somebody a-turnin’ up to 
throw it in yer face, Susie dear. Now take 
a friend’s advice, an’ come back to yer old 
friends. Yer free now, an’ it’s Dan Dacres 
as ‘Il be plased to wilcome ye back the night; 
an’ all the boys an’ gals ‘Il be out in full force 
Come, thin, darlin’!” 

“Oh, I can't! IT can’t do that!” sobbed 
Susie, throwing herself back on the bed. 
‘* Don't ask me to do it, Nora—don’t! You 
don’t: know! After livin’ where everything 
was clean and beautiful and quiet, and bein’ 
with those sweet little innocent children, 
and never bearin’ a wicked word! No, no, 
Nora, I couldn't go back to Dan’s after that. 
Indeed I couldn't. Oh, I'll throw myself off 
the dock first! And I guess that ‘ll be the 
end of me yet.” 

The face of Nora had darkened while Su 
sie was talking brokenly, with passionate 
sobbing. Now it was black with anger. 
‘*Thin jump off the dock!” she said, with an 
oath; ‘it’s the best place for such as ye,” 
and, muttering fiercely, Nora flung herself 
from the room. 

When Mrs. Draper left Mrs. Ovington’s 
home there was still, as has been said, an hour 
of daylight left—such daylight as a clouded 
sky and the waning afternoon permitted. 
After walking several squares through the 
chilly air, her excitement began to yield to 
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fatigue, and she stopped a moment, hesitat- 
ing. She had been out since one o'clock; it 
was near upon the dinner hour; there seemed 
to exist every reason for returning home 

‘*To-morrow will do as well,” she said, 
half aloud. Then,with a sense of shame and 
remorse, added: ‘‘ WhatdoI mean? It must 
be done now, this very hour!” and she hur 
ried onward. 

At the door of a small house in an unfash 
ionable street Mrs. Draper stopped a quarter 
of an hour later, rang, and asked for Mrs. 
Rose. She was not yet in, but was expected 
soon, and entering, Mrs. Draper resigned her- 
self to wait. The half-hour seemed endless, 
but at last Mrs. Rose came in. 

‘Why, Fanny, what an unexpected plea- 
sure!” she exclaimed, brightly. Then seeing 
her visitor’s face: ‘‘Why, what ails you? 
What has happened? Is any one ill at 
home?” 

‘*Nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Draper, 
forcing a smile. ‘If there were, I should 
not be here, of course. Sit down here, Mar- 
garet, and let me tell you. No, don’t take 
off your wraps yet. Listen! You remember 
the things I found in the chiffonier? You 
were right, Margaret. They were not mine. 
I was no better than a thief to think of keep 
ing them. I knew it when you looked at 
me as you did, but I would not acknowledge 
it. I was troubled and miserable all night, 
but I could not decide just what to do, 
and so I delayed. At the ladies’ meeting I 
heard that Mrs. Ovington had accused a ser 
vant—” 

‘Susie Maxwell!” exclaimed Mrs. Rose, 
changing color. 

Mrs. Draper nodded and continued: ‘‘ Ac 
cused her of taking those very articles, and 
the girl left in great excitement, and, Mrs. 
Burton says, cannot be found. I have been 
to see Mrs. Ovington. Sherefused to go with 
me to look for her, and even wished to keep 
the fact that the things are found a secret 
between ourselves. I left her in a state of 
righteous indignation at my refusal. Dear 
Margaret, come with me to look for the girl. 
If anything has happened to her, my punish 
ment will be greater than I can bear 

‘There is only one thing to do,” said Mrs. 
Rose, rising, ‘‘ We must take a detective and 
a carriage and go to Blake's Court,” 

After giving some directions to the servant, 
and despatching a telephone message to Mrs. 
Draper’s family, the two soon found them 
selves on the way to Blake’s Court. 

‘You knew the girl?” asked Mrs. Draper. 

‘*Very well. I had her with me several 
days, and would have been glad to keep her, 
but she was passionately fond of children, 
and Mrs. Burton thought their influence over 
her would be good, Iam surprised at Mrs. 
Ovington, but I suppose she has never known 
enough of the hard side of life to develop 
her sympathies. It is not every one who 
knows how to deal with a case like Susie’s.”’ 

It was early in the evening when Blake's 
Court was reached. The intense cold had 
cleared the pavements of loafers, but in al 
most every window lights twinkled, and from 
basement groggeries and low places of amuse 
ment of all sorts a confused medley of voices, 
disputing, singing, laughing, rose and fell 
discordantly. 

Followed by the two ladies, who remained 
on the steps outside, the detective entered 
the vestibule of the tenement-house which 
Mrs. Ovington had left an hour previously, 
and rapped loudly on the first door. A hush, 
followed by a dispute as to who should an- 
swer the summons, succeeded. Then the 
door was partially opened. 

Gently insinuating one powerful shoul 
der into the aperture, the officer surveyed 
the interior coolly a moment, and remarked: 
‘*[ see you know me, Dave McMahon; but 
don’t get uneasy. I ain’t after you, nor any 
of your folks—not to-night, I ain't. I’m after 
wantin’ information about a missin’ girl—Su- 
sie Maxwell by name.” 

The man addressed as Dave McMahon 
exchanged a word or two with one of the 
women present, and now muttered, surlily: 

‘T ain’t afraid of nothin’, ‘cos I ‘ain't done 
nothin’. I'm only a honest laborin-man as 
knows his rights, an’ wants ‘em—an’ means 
to git em; too; an’ I don’t meddle wid wo- 
men folks’ business. But Mary here says as 
how she knows thim as knows where the 
gal is.” 

~ “Well, then, out with it!” said the officer. 
“‘T’'ve got ladies with me that is friends to 
the girl, an’ mustn’t be kept waitin’ in the 
cold.” 

“Tf it’s Susie Maxwell ye’re afther want- 
in’,” said a big sly-looking woman, in the 
softest of Irish accents, “it’s mesilf as hasn't 
laid eyes on her at all, at all; but I've heard 
as how she was okkypyin’ the bedroom wid 
wan o’ me lodgers—Nora Macafferty be name; 
an’ if ye wish, sure I'll go up an’ see if she’s 
in at the prisent toime.” 

‘*Go ahead, then,” said the officer, shortly ; 
‘and the quicker the better.” 

The woman mounted the stairs, pushing 
aside the crowd of women and children which 
had gathered on the various landings at sound 
of the officer’s voice. 

In a moment she came down, looking a lit- 
tle uneasy. ‘‘ Sure, sir, it’s impty the room 
is intirely, sir! It’s me opinion as how—" 

“You folks up there,” interrupted the offi- 
cer, ‘‘ have any of you seen a young girl leave 
the house recently?” 

A chorus of excited denials in every pitch 
of the human voice. Then a piping child- 
voice, rendered unsteady by a violent shak- 
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ing administered by some hidden hand, made 
itself heard: 

‘Please. mister, I seen some one a minit 
ago goin’ down the back stairs wid a shawl 
over her head.” 

Mrs. Rose touched the officer on the arm. 
**T think,” she whispered, ‘‘ that I saw some 
one hovering about the alley, but I am not 
sure.” 

The officer came out, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

‘There was an alley at one side, communi- 
cating with the rear of the tenement. The 
light from a glaringly illuminated saloon op- 
posite lit up the entrance to this alley, but 
farther down it was densely dark. 

Approaching the place, closely followed 
by the two ladies, the detective entered a 
few steps, lit a taper, and looked about him. 
A slight figure, wrapped head and shoulders 
in a shawl, was seen cowering against the 
wall. Almost instantly it darted forward, 
and would have passed the officer, but a 
strong hand detained it. 

‘* Let me go,” cried a desperate girl’s voice. 

‘You can’t take me. I haven’t done any- 
thing: the lady herself will tell you so. Go 
and ask her. Let me go, I say! I will not 
be stopped. I will not be taken to the sta- 
tion-house. I'll die first!” 

Mrs. Rose and Mrs. Draper had come 
quickly forward. ‘‘ Susie,” said the former, 
‘*don’t be afraid. No one has anything 
against you. You are free to go where you 
please. No one can stop you.” 

The girl had ceased struggling at sound 
of the gentle womanly voice. All four had 
moved forward, and were now standing in 
the light. The shawl had slipped from Su- 
sie’s head, showing her pale young face, dis- 
colored with weeping and haggard with want 
of sleep. She gazed with parted lips at Mrs. 
Rose, her hands working nervously at the 
shawl. 

‘You remember me, Susie?” 

‘‘ Indeed ves, ma’am. You were the sweet- 
est and kindest of them all. I wish I'd staid 
with you, but I spose it ‘d been the same 
in the end. As Nora says, once get a bad 
name, an’ it ‘Il stick to ye forever,” she add 
ed, with a reckless laugh, followed by anoth 
er burst of tears. 

‘* Susie,” said Mrs. Rose, taking the girl 
one side, and speaking very low, ‘‘] know 
how you have suffered. There is no greater 
suffering than to be falsely accused, and it 
is no wonder, poor child, that you are heart- 
sick and discouraged.” 

‘*T was tryin’ so hard!” sobbed the girl. 

‘I know, dear—I know. It was a cruel 
thing, but it is over now. And, Susie, I 
want you to come home with me to-night 
Just for one night. I promise you that if 
you wish to come back here to-morrow, no 
one shall prevent you.” At this moment 
the door of the saloon and concert hall was 
opened, emitting a louder burst of discordant 
sounds, a fiercer glare of light. Susie had 
made no answer to the words of Mrs. Rose. 
Now she turned her face toward the open 
door. Mrs. Rose laid her hand on the girl's 
arm. ‘‘ Susie, it is not for that that you hes- 
itate to go with me?” she whispered. 

The girl started, and clung to her fran- 
tically. ‘No, no,” she cried. ‘‘ Take me 
away, quick, before they see me. I'll die 
before I'll go back to Dan Dacres’s.” 

‘“Thank God!” said Mrs. Draper, fervent- 
ly—‘‘ thank God!” 

Susie Maxwell is still with Mrs. Rose. Ev- 
ery time Mrs. Draper sees her there, bright, 
happy, growing into an able, good woman, 
she repeats a prayer of thanksgiving, shud- 
dering at the thought of what might have 
been the consequence of her own thoughtless 
error 

‘*You are right, Margaret,” she has often 
said to her friend—‘‘ there és but one stand- 
ard for our guidance, and that is God’s.” 


WASHINGTON GAYETIES. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


Tt three weeks succeeding Easter-Sun- 
day have given Washington a gayer 
spring season than it has ever known be- 
fore, and the several state functions post- 
poned from the regular season have given it 
an unusual character. But for these official 
entertainments the busy Easter season could 
not so well have been called a revival of so- 
cial gayeties after the phenomenally gay Lent 
that Washington has experienced. The dan- 
cing people, who had not lost step during a 
single week of Lent, had five and six dancing 
parties in the first week after Easter, and new 
ball gowns were worn even thus late in the 
year 

Those who had not fasted at all during 
Lent, feasted all the more when it was over; 
and breakfasts, lunches, dinners, and great 
banquets succeeded each other in the records 
to 2 number past counting. The President 
gave a state dinner of fifty covers in honor 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court, and it 
proved to be the handsomest dinner of the 
year at the White House. The Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Morton continued their dinner 
hospitalities on the same scale as in the ear- 
lier months of the year. In the matter of 
dinner-giving Washington owes Mrs. Morton 
a debt for the example she has set of sim- 
plicity in table decorations. The chef, the 
menu, the winés, and the service of her din- 
ners are each perfect of its kind, but her 
white porcelain service has the simplest deco- 


ration in gold; and only silver baskets or 
mounds of ferns, with very rarely any flow- 
ers, ornament her table. Costly corsage bou 
quets, with their long ribbon streamers, are 
not laid at the ladies’ plates, nor the armful 
of favors, cards, bonbon boxes, and souve- 
nirs that add so much to the expense of a 
modern feast. On account of her rank and 
fortune Mrs. Morton can best afford to lead 
in such a departure from the extravagant 
fashion of the day, and her course has sus- 
tained many hostesses of lesser means in re- 
fining upon the common forms of dinner 
giving. 

The Postmaster-General and Mrs. Wana 
maker have been giving a series of large 
official dinners, a larger company being 
asked to join the dinner guests later in the 
evening each time, and they have in this 
way extended their hospitalities to a very 
large circle. Miss Wanamaker’s breakfast 
party to sixty young people on Easter-Mon 
day, and her invitations to attend the series 
of lectures and talks upon Delsarte principles 
and theories given by Mrs. Edmund Russell 
in Mrs. Wanamaker’s house, have further 
extended the social attentions of this family. 
Before the Pan-American Conference ended 
the Latin American delegates gave a dinner 
to the President and the highest officers of 
the government that quite surpassed all the 
banquets that banqueting body has taken 
part in, and was a literal feast of roses. Such 
a profusion of superb roses has never been 
seen here at once as in the mounds of roses 
radiating from a central island of roses down 
the lines of tables set in the shape of an eight- 
pointed star 

Music has had its share in this second season, 
and drawing-room companies have listened to 
many charming programmes. Most notable 
of such entertainments was the musical even 
ing at the White House, for which Mrs. Har 
rison sent out her personal cards to a com- 
pany of two hundred. It was a perfectly 
simple and informal affair, and bore no offi 
cial character. The President and Mrs. Har- 
rison received their friends without marshal 
or aids to manage the presentations, and the 
guests of the house—Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Rus 
sell Harrison, and Miss Louise Shepard, of 
New York—assisted in welcoming the com- 
pany. There were superb gowns worn that 
night, as befitted the place, and the guests, 
sitting in a great semicircle of chairs in the 
East Room, made a brilliant picture for the 
eye. A male quartette, a string trio, a con 
tralto, and a tenor rendered a programme of 
eleven numbers that was printed on strips 
of white satin ribbon stamped with the White 
House crest in gold. Mrs. Harrison named 
‘eight o'clock precisely” on her cards, and 
her guests were there on time, and, with sev- 
eral encores, the programme passed smoothly 
to its end by half past nine o'clock. Supper 
was served, and the guests had departed by 
half past ten—a sensible and excellent exam 
ple in hours for hostesses of future musicals 

When about half the company had gath- 
ered, and half of those were seated in the 
deeply cushioned chairs and sofas, a panic 
was started among them by some one asking 
if it was right to be seated while the Presi 
dent and Mrs. Harrison were still standing 
Etiquette enjoins just the contrary, and there 
was a dilemma for the punctilious ones 
Some Portia finally argued it out that the af 
fair was informal and devoid of official char 
acter, and that the hostess had asked them to 
find comfortable seats for themselves. The 
artists of course bowed first to the President, 
and then to the company, and the President's 
continued applause made the encore oblig: 
tory. The President led the way with Mrs. 
Morton to the private dining-room, where 
the supper was served,and the senior Senator 
present took out Mrs. Harrison. The supper 
was a simple affair, and quickly served to the 
seated ladies by their cavaliers and by the 
steward’s staff. The whole affair was mark 
ed by a quiet elegance, the utmost simplicity, 
and was equally devoid of formality or elab- 
oration. It was a series of charming social 
pictures, and one inimitable little picture was 
Mr. Hubbard Smith, author and composer 
of ‘Listen to my Tale of Woe,” bowing 
low as he was presented to Mrs. Jeannette 
Thurber. 

Of the same unostentatious character was 
the young people’s party given at the White 
House by Mrs. McKee, when there was dan 
cing in the mansion for the first time in twen 
ty years. Not since Nellie Grant's day has 
there been any young life of this kind at the 
White House, and there was a little awe in 
the minds of the young guests as they en 
tered the state apartments. The East Room 
was intended for a ballroom by the architect 
of the mansion, but it has been put to that 
use very seldom. There was an array of the 
freshest and the most exquisite ball dresses, 
and the President and the elders enjoyed the 
brilliant scene as much as Mrs. McKee and 
her young friends. 

Besides these pleasant social entertain- 
ments in their own home, the President and 
Mrs. Harrison have given officially an after 
noon and evening reception for the general 
public, and the state card reception in honor 
of the officers of the army and navy, which 
were all postponed to this season after the 
dreadful sorrow that befell Secretary Tracy. 
At this state reception the black civilian coat 
was conspicuous among so many uniforms, 
and the glitter of gold-lace and buttons, the 
splendor of epaulettes, chapeaux, and dress 
swords, combined well with the ladies’ toi 
lettes and jewels. All the official world, the 








*) herd 
Stor 
government, and a good fraction of its tr 
ed defenders were gathered in the Whi 
House, and such a representative assem 


blage is to be seen only a few times each 
year, when summoned by the President's 
eards of invitation. Only such invitations 
can induce officers to wear their uniforms as 
social full dress, and, r¢ gardless of the char- 
acter and brilliancy it would lend to social 
life at the capit il they preter to kee p their 
gorgeous panoply in tin cases and moth 


wrappings The full-dress coats of both 
services are double-breasted and buttoned to 
the chin, and in gas lighted rooms, where 


women in décolleté dress must fan vigorous 
ly, the officers suffer. Men who have search 
ed for the pole, and who have siudied ice 
bergs and ice-floes pant redden, and vainly 
rub their foreheads. With the innumerable 
changes in our uniforms since the war, all of 
them petty, but arbitrary and ¢ xpensive, no 
military designer has yet designed anything 
equal to the jaunty little red mess jacket of 
the British service, or as sensibly serviceable 
and suitable to social life 

The wedding of Mr. Walter Damrosch and 
Miss Margaret Blaine, whiclthad been expect 
ed to take place during this month, has now 
been postponed, it is said, until June. The 
brideé-elect was confirmed at St. John’s Church 





before Easter, and the wedding, when it does 
occur, will be by Episcopal forms. There is 
a surpliced choir at St. John’s, and although 
a small building, with two very narrow aisles, 
it remains the great church for weddings, this 
St. John’s on Lafayette Square being equiv 
alent to London’s St. George on Hanover 
Square 

Besides all the other social activity, society 
has been strongly appealed to in the name of 
all the charities. Tableaux, amateur theatri 
cals, matinées by the most eminent profes 
sionals, concerts, readings, and fairs have 
asked for patronage, and hospitals, churches, 
and institutions have received great help 

A series of eight subscription concerts by 
the Marine Band has been commenced at 
the William Walter Phe Ips place at the head 
of Connecticut Avenue, which quite corre 
sponds in social aim to the Claremont teas in 
New York. The subscribers were carefully 
selected and invited, and the concerts have 
proved a delightful out-door meeting-place 
for society. Mr. Phelps has never lived on 
this place, but has owned the strange old 
house, with its terraced garden and its rows 


of box hedges, for some years The house is 


small and old, and never made pretensions, 
and the grounds have long been neglected 
From its terraces there is to be had a beauti 


ful view of the city ; and the river be yond 
the old house, with its splendid trees, was the 
subject of a much-admired study by Parker 
Mann, the artist, exhibited at the Cosmos 
Club Jast season. The spring exhibition at 
this same club-house has drawn society to 
Dolly Madison’s old home for several after 
noons to see a collection of paintings by Max 
Weyl, Messrs. Heaton, Mann, Messer, Mc 
Grath, Moser, Miss Nicolay, and other resi 
dent artists. 

The widow of President Garfield is revis 
iting Washington for the first time since the 
sad summer of 1881. Of her old friends 
many are still here in official life, two mem 
bers of the Garfield cabinet, Secretary Blaine 
and Secretary Windom, holding their same 
portfolios under this administration. Mrs 
Hunt, the widow of President Garfield’s Na 
val Secretary, makes the third of Mrs. Gai 
field’s cabinet friends, who waited and wateh 
ed with her for the surgeons’ and nurses’ daily 
bulletins during those weeks and weeks in 
the White House library. The force of these 
sad associations is somewhat lessened for het 
by the changes in her surroundings, as a mat 
ried daughter and grandchild are something 
Wholly new in her Washington experiences 


E. R.S 


THE LITTLE ROSE OF SHANE 
i SAW a little rose-bud 
As I went down the lane 
Not yet abloom. I said I'll wait 
Till I come back again 
To-morrow, or perhaps some day 
The sunshine and the rain ; 
May open out the bud up-curled 
And I will call my ane 
The rose, white rose of all the world, 
The little Rose of Shane 


To-morrow I went back the w Ly, 
And heeded not the rain 

That shimmered in the white, white sun 
Aslant, athwart the lan 

It was the softest, sweetest sun 
The sweetest, softest rain, 

Yet I but heard the whisperings, 
That came akin to pain 

From up the glebe where I had left 
The little Rose of Shane 


There was a millwheel by the way; 
I asked the miller’s swain j 
If he might tell me aught that happed 
Since 1 came down the lane 
I did but bear his answer 
In the millwheel’s sad refrain 
In the dripping of the water 
As it helped to fill the main 


Something akin to tears 
In their ecstasy of pain 
Ah me! Some one had ta’en away 


The little Rose of Shane 


WILLIAM PaGe CARTER. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vap. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avruor or “ For Farru anp Frervom,” * Tur Wortp 
Went Very Went Tues,” “ Aut Sorts anp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tue Bewt. or 
St. PavL’s,” ETO., ETO. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE 

RMOREL arranged for the reading of the 
JA play one evening four or five days later. 
It wasa short notice, but she secured the peo- 
ple whom she wanted most, and trusted to 
chance for the others. She occupied herself 
in the interval in arranging the details and 
leading situations for a little comedy drama 
of her own—a play of some melodramatic 
force, in which, as in Hamlet, a certain guilty 
person was to discover by a kind of dumb 
show that his guilt was known toher. It was 
to be a comedy which no one except herself 
was to understand, You shall see, directly, 
what an extremely clever little comedy it was, 
and how effective to the person principally 
concerned. She said nothing at all about this 
comedy, even to Effie. As for words, there 
were none. They were left to the principal 
character. This is, indeed, the ancient and 
original drama, The situations were, at the 
outset, devised beforehand. The actors filled 
in the dialogue. This form of drama is still 
kept up, and with vigor. When the school- 
boy sets the booby-trap, or sews up the shirt 
sleeves, or greases the sidewalk—if that old 
situation is still remembered—or practises any 
other kindly and mirthful sally, the victim 
supplies the words, The confidence trick in 
all its branches is another form of the primi- 
tive drama, and this evening’s performance 
with reference to a certain person was only 
another example. You will hear, presently, 
what admirable dialogue was elicited by Ar- 
morel’s situations. 

By half past eight she had completed the 
mountihg of her piece. First, for the read- 
ing of the play she placed a table at the side 
of the room, with a space at the back suffi- 
cient for a chair, or for a person to sit. A 
reading lamp, with one of those silver cowls 
that throw the whole light upon the table, 
stood at either end, illuminating a small space 
in the middle. This was for the manipula- 
tion of the dolls. For, though the people had 
been asked to come for a reading, Armorel 
had determined to try the experiment of a re- 
citation, accompanied by the presentment of 
those puppets which Effie bad dressed with 
such care, and her brother manipulated so 
deftly. Needless to say that more than one 
rehearsal had been held. In front of the ta- 
ble she placed a semicircle of chairs for some 
of her audience. At one side of the table 
was the piano; a music stand, with a violin 
case, gave promise of an overture. Between 
the music stand and the table was room for a 
person to stand, and on the table a water de- 
canter and a glass showed that this was the 
place for the reciter. On the other side of 
the table, in the corner of the room, stood an 
vasel, and on it a picture, with curtains ar- 
ranged so that they could fall over and cov- 


THE PLAY AND COMEDY. 


eritup. The picture was lighted up by two 
lamps. The room had no other lights in it at 


all, so that, if these two lamps were lowered 
or extinguished, the only light would be that 
thrown by the reading lamps upon the table. 
As for the picture, it was as yet unfinished, 
but nearly finished. Of course it was Ro- 
lund Lee’s new picture. This evening, in- 
deed, which professed to be the simple read- 
ing of a new play by a new writer, included 
a great deal more: it included, in fact, Ro- 
jand’s return to the arena he had deserted, 
and, as you shall see, the stepping upon the 
stage of both the twins, brother and sister. 
When one adds that Mr. Alec Feilding would 
be one of the company, you understand, dear 
reader, the nature of Armorel’s comedy, and 
the kind of situation devised and prepared 
by that artful and vindictive young lady. 

‘* How long will it take, dear?” asked Mrs. 
E!stree, wearily contemplating these prepa- 
rations. 

“IT should say that the play will take an 
hour and a half or two hours to recite. Then 
there will be a little music between the acts. 
I di ire say it will last two hours and a half.” 

“Oh, that will bring us to half past eleven 
at least! And then it will be too late for 
anything else.” 

‘We don’t want anything else to-night.” 

‘‘No, dear. The play will be quite enough 
for us. I wish it was over. I am so con- 
stituted, Armorel, that I cannot see the least 
use in going out of my way to belp anybody. 
If you succeed in helping people to climb up, 
they only trample on you as soon as they get 
the chance. If you fail, they are a burden 
upon you for life. These two Wilmot peo- 
ple, for instance: what are you going to do 
with them when you have read their play 
and stuff? You can’t get a manager to play 
it any the more for having it read. The two 
are no further advanced.” 

‘* Yes; I shall have made the young man 
known. He will be introduced. Mr. Ste- 
phenson promised to bring some critics with 


* Begun in Hazren’s Bazan No. 8, Vol. XXIII. 
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him, and you have asked Mr. Feilding to do 
the same. An introduction — perhaps the 
creation of some personal interest—may be 
to Archie of the greatest advantage.” 

““Then he will rise by your help, and he 
will proceed to trample on you. That is, if 
the brother is like the sister. If ever I saw 

‘trampler’ written plain on any woman’s 
face, it is written on the great square block 
of bone that Effie Wilmot calls a forehead.” 

‘They may trample on me if they please,” 
Armore] replied, smiling. 

The tramplers were naturally the first to 
arrive. They were both pale, and they trem- 
bled, especially the one who was not going 
tospeak. He came in, limping on his crutch- 
es, and looked around with terror at the pre- 
parations. One does not realize before the 
night comes what a serious thing is a first 
appearance in public. Besides, the strong 
light on the table, the expectant chairs, the 
arrangement of everything, presented an as- 
pect at once critical and “thre utening. The 
manuscript play and the box of puppets were 
in Tes idiness, 

‘*Now, Archie,” said Armorel, ‘‘it is not 
yet nine o’clock. You shall have a cup of 
coffee to steady your nerves. So shall you, 
Effie. After that we will settle ourselves.” 
She talked about other things to distract 
their thoughts. ‘‘ See, Effie, that is Roland 
Lee’s new picture. It is not yet finished. 
The central figure is myself. You see, it is 
as yet only sketched in. Iam going to sit 
for him, but he has caught a good likeness, 
has he not? It will bea lovely picture when 
it is completed, and I am going to give him 
permission to flatter me as much as ever he 
pleases. The scene is among the outer rocks 
of Scilly. We will go there some day and 
sail about the Western Islands, and I will 
o— you Camber Rock and the Channel, and 

Castle Bryher and Menovawr and Maiden 
Bower, and all the lovely places where i lived 
till I was sixteen years of age. Are you in 
good voice to-night, Effie?” 

*‘T don't know. I hope so.” 

‘*She has eaten nothing all day,” 
chie. 

“You are not really frightened, are you, 


said Ar- 


Effie?” The girl was white with nervous- 
ness. ‘‘A little excited and anxious. Will 
you have another cup of coffee? A little 


jelly? Remember I shall be close beside you, 
with the play in my hand, to prompt. I like 
your dress. You look very well in white, 
dear.” 

**Oh, Armorel, I am horribly frightened! 
If I should break down, Archie's chance will 
be ruined. And if I recite it badly, I shall 
spoil the play.” 

** You will not break down, dear; 
think of nothing but the play. You will 
forget the people. Besides, it will be so 
dark that you will hardly see them.” 

‘*T will try my best. Perhaps when I be- 
gin— Oh! for Archie’s sake, I would stand 
up on the stage at the theatre and speak be- 
fore all the people! And yet—” 

‘She had no sleep last night,” 
brother. ‘‘I think, after all, I 
read it. Only I read so badly.” 

Armorel’s face fell. She had thought so 
much of the reciting. Then Mrs. Elstree 
came to the rescue. 

‘*Nonsense,” she said. ‘‘ You three peo- 
ple are making yourselves so nervous that 
you will most certainly break down. Now, 
Mr. Wilmot, go into your own place. Set 
out your dolls. Here’s your card-board back 
scene.” She arranged it while Archie got 
himself and his crutches into the chair be- 
hind, and began to take the dolls out of their 
box. ‘So. Now don’t speak to your sis- 
ter. You will only make her worse. And 
as for you, Effie, if you break down now 
you will be a most disgraceful coward. 
With your brother's future perhaps depen- 
dent on your courage. For shame! Pull 
yourself together!” “Effie, thus rudely stim- 
ulated, and by a person she disliked greatly, 
lost her limpness and stood upright. Her 
face also put on a little color, and her lips 


you will 


said her 
had better 


stiffened. The tonic worked, in fact. Then 
Zoe went on. ‘‘ Now,” she said, ‘take up 


your position here. How are you going to 
stand? Fold your hands so. That is a very 
good attitude to begin with. Of course you 
understand nothing of gesture. Don’t try it. 
Change your hands a little—so—front—right 
—left—like that. And don’t—don't—don't 
hold your head like that, facing the crowd. 
Hold it up—like this. Look at the corner of 
that cornice —straight up. Oh! you will 
lower your head as you go on. But, to begin 
with, and at the opening of each act, look 
up to that corner. Remember, if vou break 
down—” There she stopped, and left her 
standing in position. ‘‘ You will do now, 
she said. 

‘* Besides,” said Armorel, ‘‘no one will 
look at you. They will all be looking at 
Archie’s actors.” 

The dramatist, relegated to the humble 
position of fantoccint-man, would be also in 
complete shade behind the table. He would 
not be seen, whatever emotion of anxiety he 
should feel. And for dexterity of manipula- 
tion with his puppets he could vie even with 
the firm of Codlin & Short. 

The noise of cups and saucers in the din- 
ing-room proclaimed the arrival of guests. 
The first to come was Roland Lee, still a lit- 
tle shy, as Alexander Selkirk might have 
been, or Philip Quarles, or Mr. Penrose, on 
his return to civilized society. He looked 
about the room. Mrs. Elstree—looking re- 
signed—and Armorel, standing by the fire, 
and the two performers. Rrobody else. 


And, in a place of honor, his unfinished pic- 
ture. 

“It looks very well, doesn’t it?’’ said Ar- 
more]. ‘‘I wish it was a little more com- 
plete. But it will do to show.” 

‘Are you quite sure it is wise?” 

**Quite sure. The sooner you show ev- 
erybody what you can do the better.” 

‘*T have found a new studio,” he told her 
in low tones. ‘‘I have moved in to-day. It 
is among the old lot of men. I have gone 
back to them just as if I had been gone only 
for a day. I don’t find that they have got 
on very much. Perhaps they spend too much 
time smoking pipes and cigarettes and talk- 
ing. They chaff me, but with respect, be- 
cause, I believe, they think I have been stay- 
ing inalunaticasylum. Respect, you know, 
is due to madmen and to old men.” 

‘*T hope it is the kind of studio you want.” 

“Tt will do. I am anxious to begin your 
sittings. When can you come?” 

‘Any day you please. To-morrow. 
next day. I can begin at once.” 

Then came a small party of men—journal- 
ists and critics—captured by Dick Stephen- 
son at the club, and bribed to come by the 
promise of an introduction to the beautiful 
Miss Armorel Rosevean. I do not think they 
expected much joy from the amateur reading 
of an unacted piece. It is melancholy, in- 
deed, to consider that though the prelimina- 
ry and tentative performance of the unacted 
play—long prayed for—has been at last es- 
tablished, the promised appearance of the 
great dramatist has not yet come off—noy, 
the theatrical critic weeps, swears, and growls 
at the mention of a matinée, and when he is 
requested to attend one passes it on if he can 
to his younger brother in the calling. And 
yet such great treasures were expected! How- 
ever, they agreed to come and listen on this 
occasion. It shall be put down to their credit 
as a Samaritan deed. 

**Dick Stephenson,” said Armorel, with 
an assumption of old friendship which filled 
him with pride, ‘‘ 1 hope you are come here 
to-night in a really serious frame of mind— 
you and your friends.” 

“We are always serious.” 

‘*T mean that you are going to hear an 
ambitious piece of work. All I ask of you 
is to listen seriously, and to remember that it 
is really the work of a man who aims at the 
very highest.” 

“Will he reach the ve ry highest?” 

“T do not know. But I am quite certain 
that there are very few artists, in any branch, 
who dare to aim high. Listen, and try to un- 
derstand what the poet has attempted—what 
has been in his mind. Promise me this.” 

‘* Certainly, I will promise you so much.” 

“Thank you. It was for this that I asked 
you to-night. And see—here is your old 
friend Roland Lee.” The two young men 
shook hands rather sheepishly—the one be- 

cause he had been an Ass—a long-eared Ass; 

and the other, because he was not guiltless of 
letting his friend slip out of his hands with- 
out a remonstrance, and so away into paths 
unknown. ‘I hear,” said Armorel, with her 
beautiful seriousness, ‘‘that you two have 
suffered yourselves to drift apart of late. I 
hope that will be all over now. Oh! you 
must never give up the early friendships. 
Have you seen Roland’s new picture? He 
has lent it to me for this evening. Come 
and look at it.” 

‘“Why,” cried one of the men, “it is an 
unfinished picture of Alec Feilding” s!” 

Roland turned hot and red. 

‘**Not at all,” said Armorel. ‘‘ This is a 
sketch made in the isles of Scilly and in my 
presence, five years ago. As for the figure, 
you see it is not yet completed. Iam the 
model. You remember Scilly, Dick Stephen- 
son? To be sure, you were not with us when 
we used to go sailing about among the rocks.” 

‘*T have reason to remember Scilly, seeing 
that you saved my life there, and Roland's 
too. But the picture is curiously in Feild- 
ing’s style. Only it seems to me better than 
any of his. Old man”—he laid his hand on 
Roland's shoulder; it was the renewal of the 
ancient friendship—‘' old man, you've done 
the trick at last.” 

Philippa came next, with her father and 
two or three girls. They, in their turn, call- 
ed out upon the striking similarity in style. 
A few more people came, and it was a quar- 
ter past nine. But the man for whom Armo- 
rel had especially arranged her little comedy 
did not come. He was late. Perhaps he 
would not come at all. 

‘*We must wait no longer,” said Armorel. 
** Will everybody please to sit down?” 

Philippa placed herself at the piano. 
more] took out her violin and tuned it. 
however, she made a little speech. 

‘*T have asked you,” she said, ‘‘to come 
this evening in order to hear a play read. It 
is a play written by a young gentleman in 
whom I take the deepest interest. I hope 
greatly that it will succeed. But we want 
your judgment and opinion as well as our 
own. The play belongs to all time and to 
no time. The scene is laid ir Italy, and in 
the sixteenth century; but it might as well 
have been laid in London and in the nine- 
teenth—only that we are more self-governed 
than a dramatist likes, and we conceal our 
emotions. It is a play of romance and of 
human passion. I entreat you to consider 
it seriously—as seriously as the author him- 
self considers it. We have arranged for you 


The 


Ar- 
First, 


a list of the dramatis persone, with a little 
scenario of each act—there are three—and 
we think that if, instead of hearing it read, 
we have it recited, while the author himself 
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plays the piece before us by puppets on this 
little stage, we shall get a clearer idea of the 
dramatic merits of the piece.” 

This speech done, everybody took up the 
little book of the play and began to read the 
scenario, while Armorel played an overture 
with Philippa. 

She played a Hungarian piece, one of the 
things that are now played everywhere—a 
quite short piece. 

When it was finished, Roland 1]. wered the 
lamps beside his picture, and covered them 
with crimson shades, Then there was no 
other light in the room but that from the 
two reading lamps on thetable. Just before 
the lamps were lowered? Mr. Alec Feilding 
arrived, with half a dozen men whom he had 
brought with him. She saw his startled face 
as he: caught sight of the picture as the lights 
were lowered. In the twilight she could 
still distinguish his face among the men who 
stood behind the chairs. And she watched 
him. Then Effie, who had not seen the lat- 
est arrival, took her place, and the play be- 
gan 

The effect was new and very curious. The 
people saw a girl standing up beside a table 
—only the shadow of a girl—a ghostly figure 
in white—the spectre of a white face—two 
bright eyes flashing in the dim light. And 
they heard her voice, a rich low contralto, 
beginning to recite the play. 

It is not the nervous creature who bre: iks 
down. He may generally be trusted. He lies 
awake for whole nights before the time arrives; 
he reaches the spot weak-kneed, trembling, 
and pale; but when the hour strikes he braces 
himself, stands up, and goes through with it. 
Effie had been partly pulled together, it is 
true, by the rough exhortation of Mrs. Els- 
tree, but some credit must be given to her 
own resolution. She began with a little hes- 
itation, fearing that she should forget the 
words. Then they came back to her: she 
saw them written plainly before her eyes in 
that friendly corner of the cornice: she hes- 
itated no longer: in full and flowing flood 
she poured forth the ,dialogue, helped to 
right modulation by the strength of ber own 
feeling and her belief in the be: uty and the 
oleetne of the drama. Armorel meantime 
watched herman. He had seen the picture. 
Now he recognized the play, and he knew 
the reciter. As he stood at the back, tall 
above the rest, she saw his face change from 
astonishment gradually to dismay. It was 
rather a wooden face, but it passed plainly 
and successively through the phases of doubt 
and certainty to that of dismay. Yes; dis 
may was written on that face, with discom- 
fiture and suspicion. In a more demonstra- 
tive age he would have sat gnawing his nails: 
every wicked man, overtaken by the conse- 
quence of his own wickedness, used former- 
ly to gnaw his nails. On the stage of the last 
century he would have turned upon his per- 
secutors with a ‘“* Death and confusion!” be- 
fore he banged off the scene. We no longer 
use those fine old phrases. On the present 
stage he would stand with straightened arms 
and bowed head, while the rest of the com- 
pany pointed fingers of scorn at him, crush- 
ed but defiant. In Armorel’s drawing-room 
he stood quiet and motionless, trying to col- 
lect himself. He saw, first of all, Roland 
Lee’s new picture in the corner; he saw Ro- 
land Lee himself, no longer the negligent, 
despairing sloven, but once more a gentle- 
man to outer view, and in his right mind. 
Next, he observed that Effie, his own poet, 
was reciting the play; and, thirdly, that the 
play was that for which he bad himself made 
a bid. Thus all three—painter, poet, and 
dramatist--were friends of this girl; and 
they had all three, he knew quite well, 
slipped clean out of his hands forever -, and 
were lost to him; and all three, he also knew 
quite well, without being told, had related the 
history of his doings and dealings with them- 
selves. Therefore, while the play proceed- 
ed, his heart sank low—lower—lower. 

There were three acts. When the first 

was finished, Armorel stood up again, and, 
with Philippa, played another little piece, 
but not long. And so between the second 
and the third. 

Watching the people, Armorel became 
aware that the play had gripped them, and 
held them fast. Noone moved. The little 
space upon the table between the two lamps, 
where the puppets stood before the painted 
screen of card-board, became a scene richly 
mounted ; it was a garden, or a dancing-hall, 
or an arbor, or a library, just as those little 
books told them, and the puppets were men 
and women. We want so little of mounting 
to fire the imagination, if only the poet has 
the strength to seize it and to hold it by his 
words. Nothing, in this case, but a modu- 
lated voice reciting a dramatic poem, and, to 
help it out, a dozen dressed dolls, six or sev- 
en inches high, standing stiffly on a little 
stage. Yet, even when passion was at its 
highest, in the great scene of the third act, 
they were not ridiculous. Nobody laughed 
at the dolls. That was because the showman 
knew their capabilities. When they stood 
in their place, they indicated the nature of 
the situation and explained the words. Had 
he tried to make them act, he would have 
spoiled the whole. They made a series of 
groups — tableaux vivants, poses plastiques— 
constantly changed by the deft hands of the 
showman, finding relief in this occupation 
for the anxiety in his soul. For he, less for- 
tunate than Effie, who had grasped the cheer- 
ing truth, could not read in the circle of still 
faces before him their rapt and magnetized 
condition. 
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And now the end of the third act was 
neared. The reciter rose to the concluding 
chapter. Her voice, firm and clear, rang 
out in the dim light. The younger stale in 
the audience caught each other’s hands. The 
‘* lines” were good lines, strong and nervous, 
rapid and yet intense, equal to the strength 
and intensity of the situation. 

At last the play was finished. 

** Effie!”"—Armorel caught her in her arms 
—‘‘ you have done splendidly!” 

But the girl drew back. The honors of 
the evening were not for her, but for her 
brother: she stood aside. 

Armore] took the cowls from the reading 
lamps, and the room returned to light. Then 
the people began all to press round the dram- 
atist and to shake hands solemnly with him, 
to murmur, to assure, to congratulate, and to 
prophesy. And the loud voice of Mr. Alec 
Feilding arose as he stepped forward among 
the first and grasped the young mau’s hand. 

‘** Archie!” he said, with astounding friend- 
liness, ‘this is better than I expected. Let 
me congratulate you! I have had the privi- 
lege,” he explained to the multitude, “ of 
hearing this play—at least a part of it—al- 
ready. I told you, my dear boy, that your 
situations were splendid, but your dialogue 
wanted pulling together in parts. You have 
attended to my advice. 1 am glad of it. 
The result promises to be a splendid success. 
What say you?” He turned to a very well 
known dramatic critic whom he had brought 
with him. 

‘*‘ If you can get the proper man to play the 
leading part,” he replied, more quietly, *‘ the 
play seems to me an assured success. Frank- 
ly, Mr. Wilmot, I think you have written a 
most poetical and most romantic piece. It 
is valuable, not only for itself, but for the 
promise it contains.” 

For its promise,” repeated Alec Feilding, 
blandly, ‘‘as I told you, my dear boy; for its 
promise—its admirable promise. I shall not 
rest now until this play is produced—either 
at the Lyceum or at the Haymarket. Once 
more.” Again he grasped Archie by the 
hand. Then another and another followed. 
It was not until the next day the dramatist 
recovered presence of mind enough to re 
member that Mr. Feilding had not given him 
any advice; that he had not said it was a 
work of promise; that he had offered to buy 
it for fifty pounds, and bring it out as his 
own, With his own name put to it; and that 
no alteration of any kind had been made 
in it 


When Mr. Alec Feilding stepped back he 
perceived that some one had turned up the 
Japs beside the picture. He was a man of 
great presence of mind and resource. He 
instantly stepped over to the picture, and be 
gan to examine it curiously. Armorel fol 
lowed him 

‘This is by 
Lee,” she said 
me introduce 


my old friend Mr. Roland 
‘Do you know him? Let 
him to you ” ‘The men bowed 


distantly, as those who, having met for the 
first time in a crowd, see no reason for desir- 
ing to meet each other again. That they 


should so, meet, with such an assumption of 
never baving met before, struck Armorel 
with admiration 

‘The picture is a good deal in your own 
sty le, Feilding,” said one of the critics. 

‘ Perhaps,” replied the successful painter 
in that style, briefly 

It is taken from a sketch,” Armorel ex 
plained, ‘‘made by Mr. Lee while he was 
staying with us in the Scilly Isles. He made 


a great number at the time--which is now 
five years ago.” 
Mr. Alec Feilding heard this statement 


with outward composure, 
raging. 

‘It is, in fact, exactly in your style,” said 
the same critic. ‘*One would say that it 
Was a copy of one of your pictures.” 

** Perhaps,” he replied again, 

“If,” said Roland, ‘‘Mr. Feilding sends 
another picture in the same style for exhibi 
tion this year, I hope that the similarity of 
style may be tested by their hanging side by 
side.” 

‘Shall you send anything this year—in 
same style?” asked Armorel. 
‘IT hardly know. I have not decided.” 

The critic looked at the picture more close- 
ly, ‘‘ Strange!” he murmured. ‘‘One would 
swear the same style—so individual—and 
belonging to two different men! 

Then Roland covered his picture over with 


Inwardly he was 


the 


the curtain. There had been enough said. 
‘Now,” said Armorel, ‘‘after our emo- 


tions and our fatigues of the play we are ex- 
hausted. ‘There is supper in the next room. 
Before we go in I want to sing you a song. 
I am not a singer, you know, and you must 
only expect simple warbling. But I want 
you to like the song.” 

She sat down to the piano and played a 
few bars of introduction. Then she sang 
the first verse. It was Effie’s latest song, 
that which Mr. Feilding had accepted but 
not yet published. 

He heard and recognized. This third blow 
finished him. He sat down on the nearest 
chair speechless. Mrs. Elstree watched him, 
wondering what was the matter with him. 
For he was in a speechless rage. Lucky for 
him that it was speechless, because for the 
moment he was beside himself, and might 
have said anything. 

‘That is the first verse,” said Armorel. 
‘*T have set it to an old French air which I 
found in a book. The words seem written 
for the music. There are two more verses.” 
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She sang them through. Her voice was 
pleasing though not strong; she sang sweet- 
ly and with feeling, just as she had sung in 
the old days on the shores of Samson, to the 
accompaniment of the waves lapping along 
the white sands, and she watched the man 
whom she had been torturing the whole 
evening through. Would not even this rouse 
him to some word or deed which might pro- 
claim him a pretender and an impostor dis- 
covered? She knew, you see, that the lines 
were actually in type, ready to appear as an- 
other poem by the editor. She finished and 
rose. ‘‘Do you like the song, Philippa?” 
she said. ‘‘I have even had it printed and 
set to music. Anybody that pleases may 
carry away a copy. I hope everybody will, 
and keep it in remembrance of this evening. 
For the words are written by Miss Effie Wil- 
mot, who has recited so beautifully her bro- 
ther’s play. We will share the honors of 
the evening between them. Archie, will you 
give me your arm? Roland Lee, will you 
take Effie? Do you like the words, Mr. 
Feilding?” 

‘Very much indeed. 
be fore you, | think.’ 
‘Yes? Then you recognized them. You 
have seen other poems by the same hand, I 
be lie ve! 
“Good night, Miss Rosevean. 
a delightful evening.” He retired without 
any supper. On his way out he passed Effie. 
‘You should have trusted me,” be whisper- 
ed, hoarsely. ‘‘1 expected at least common 
confidence. You will find that I have kept 
my promise, and you have broken yours.” 
He passed on, and disappeared. Then they 
trooped in to the dining-room, where they 
found spread that kind of midnight refection 
which is dear to the hearts of those who are 
yet young enough to love champagne and 
chicken. And after supper they went back 
to the drawing-room and danced. Mrs. El- 
stree played to them—nobody could play a 
waltz better. Roland danced with Armorel. 
** You make me believe,” he said, at the end 
of the waltz, ‘that I am really back again.” 

‘Of course you are back again.” 

Then Armorel danced with the critics, and 
talked about the play, and they all promised 
to go to great actors and speak about this 
wonderful drama. And so all were away at 
last, and all to bed, well content. 

‘ But,” said Zoe, when the last was gone, 

‘what was the matter with Alec?) Why did 

he look so glum? What made him in such 
an awful rage? He can get into a blind 
rage, Armorel—blind aud speechless. As 
for that, | would not give a button for a man 
who could not, But what was the matter 
with him?” 

‘Was he in a rage? Perhaps he wished 
that he had written the play himself. Such a 
clever man as that would be sorry, perhaps, 
that anything good was written, except by 
himself.” 

Mr. Alec Feilding rushed down the 
and into the street. He 
jumped into it 

‘Fleet Street. Quick!” 

His printers, he knew, had work which 
kept them at work on Thursday nights till 
Jong past midnight. It was not too late to 
make a correction. His paper would be 
printed in the morning, and ready for issue 
by five o’clock inthe afternoon. In fact, Ef- 
fie received a note from him on Saturday 
morning: 





I had seen them 


5 


I have had 


stairs 
hailed a cab and 


My dear Effie,” he wrote, j 
copy of my new number. You will find, on 
looking into the editorial columns, that I 
have performed what I promised. Not only 
have I accepted and published your very 
charming verses, but | have added a brief 
note introducing the writer as a débutante of 
promise. So much I am very pleased to 
have been able to do for you. Now, as one 
writer introducing another, I leave you with 
your public. Give them of your best. Let 
your first set of published verses prove your 
worst. Aim at the best and highest; write 
in a spirit of truth; let your art be sincere 
and self-respectful. 

‘I am sorry that this note, written on 
Tuesday, could not contain what I should 
much have wished to add, had I known it: 
that your verses have been adapted to an old 
air by Miss Armorel Rosevean. You did 
not, however, think fit to take me into your 
confide nce. 

‘I cannot hope to give you more than an 
occasional appearance in my columns, I 
should advise you, with this introduction of 
mine, and the credentials of being published 
in my paper, to send verses to the magazines. 
I think you will have little difficulty with 
the help of my name in gaining admission, 

‘Allow me to add my congratulations on 
your brother’s undoubted success. His play 
is admirable as a chamber play. It may also 
succeed on the stage, but of this it is im- 
possible to be certain. Meantime it is very 
cheering to find that he listens to the advice 
of those who have a right to speak, and that 
he follows that advice. It is both cheering 
to his friends and promising as regards his 
own future. I do not regret the time that I 
spent in advising him upon that play. 

‘“‘T remain, my dear Effie, very sincerely 
yours, ALEC FEILDING.’ 


““T send youa 





The paper which contained the verses 
contained also the following paragraph: 

‘‘In place of the usual editorial verses— 
my editorial duties do not always give me 
leisure for the service of the Muse—I have 
great pleasure in inserting a set of verses 


from the pen of a young lady whose name is 
new to my readers. She makes her bow to 
my readers in this column, I venture, how 
ever, to prophesy that she will not long re- 
main unknown. Wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, before many years the name 
of Effie Wilmot shall be known and loved. 
This is the prophecy of one who at least can 
recognize good work when he sees it. 

Effie read both letter and paragraph to her 
brother, who raged and stormed about the 
alleged advice and assistance. She also read 
them both to Armorel, who only laughed a 
little. 

“ But,” said Effie, ‘‘ he never helped Archie 
at all! He gave him no advice!” 

‘* My dear, if he chooses to say that he did, 
what does it matter? Time goes on, and ev- 
ery day will make your brother rise higher 
and Mr. Feilding sink lower. And as to the 
verses, Effie, and your—your first appear- 
ance ”"—Effie turned away her shamefaced 
cheek—‘‘ why, we will take his advice and 
try other editors. Mr. Feilding is, indeed, 
the cleverest man in London!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. 
See illustration on double-page Supplement. 


ILL Stanley’s own account of his travels 
and varied experiences in the rescue of 
Emin Pasha appears, the most trustworthy re- 
port of his adventures is to be found in the lit- 
tle work entitled The Story of Emin’s Rescue 
as told in Stanley's Letters (Harper & Bro- 
thers), published by Mr. Stanley’s permission, 
and edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, librarian to 
the Royal Geographical Society. It contains 
not only Stanley’s letters that have already ap- 
peared in the press, but some very interesting 
additional matter, furnished for publication 
by Sir William Mackinnon, the-Chairman of 
the Emin Pacha Relief Committee. Emin 
Pasha, to give Edward Schnitzer the title by 
which he is best known, had been long in the 
service of Turkey and Egypt when he was 
appointed by General Gordon to the office of 
Governor-General of the Soudan, in 1878. 
In the following year Mahdism began to be 
heard of; the Egyptian forces met witha suc 
cession of defeais. In 1884 Gordon died at 
Khartoum, and thus the equatorial provinces 
were cut off from the valley of the lower Nile. 
Emin was thus forced to withdraw to the 
south, and place his head-quarters on the 
branch of the Nile that issues from the Al- 
bert Nyanza. The difficulty of his position 
and the steadfast heroism he displayed took 
possession of the public mind, and as the 
English government declined the task, a com- 
mittee was formed to organize a relief expe- 
dition. This was done in 1886, and the ser- 
vices of H. M. Stanley were secured as leader. 
Stanley was in the service of the King of the 
Belgians in the Congo State, and all the means 
of transport on the Congo River were placed 
at his disposal. The ascent of the great 
river began in April, and early in June the 
relief party reached the mouth of the Aruwi- 
mi, and made its final start to Wadelai, 
where Emin was, on June 28, 1887 
This journey had not been made without 
difficulty. The steam-boats on the river had 
proved wellnigh insufficient for their duties, 
and famine had stared the party in the face. 
From the Aruwimi onward the country was 
unknown and progress slow. For 160 days 
the expedition cut its way through a tangled 
primeval forest, where a dense growth im- 
peded every step. ‘‘Try and imagine,” 
says Stanley, ‘‘some of our inconveniences, 
Think of a thick Scotch copse dripping with 
rain; imagine this copse a new undergrowth 
nourished under the impenetrable shade of 


ancient trees ranging from 100 to 180 feet 
high, briers and thorns abundant.” Imagine 


this forest in all stages of decay and growth; 
ants and insects of all kinds swarming around, 
monkeys above, elephants crashing through 
the jungle, dwarfs with poisonous arrows 
hidden in some dark recess; imagine this 
forest nearly the length of Great Britain, and 
you will have a fair idea of what Stanley 
passed through in these lonely months. 
Then the weary ones saw the light of day 
before them, and “literally yelled and leap 
ed for joy.” Soon the Albert Nyanza was 
seen, and on April 29, 1888, Emin Pasha and 
Signor Casati entered Stanley’s camp. Now 
came the most difficult question—would 
Emin Pasha leave the country and accom- 
pany Stanley to the coast? He refused to 
do so unless all his people consented and had 
an equal chance to leave. Emin went north, 
proclaiming Mr. Stanley’s offer of an escort 
to Egypt; but a rebellion broke out, and he 
was imprisoned by his followers, but man- 
aged to escape and rejoin Stanley. Ulti- 
mately, as we know, after some complicated 
and unexplained delays, it was resolved to 
abandon the equatorial provinces. 

While the relieving force was at Wadelai, 
the hardest-working man was the surgeon. 
Dr. Parke attended over a hundred sick daily. 

‘Devotion,” says Stanley, ‘‘is the only fit 
word to use respecting his attention to his 
cases.”” The illustration gives one instance of 
this devotion. Lieutenant Stairs, a young 
engineer officer, received an arrow wound 
when in front of the line of march. The ar 
row was poisoned, and had been broken off, 
leaving an inch of the head in the wound. 
This piece was extracted, and the doctor 
then sucked the poison from the wound. 
This was not the only time the doctor per- 
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formed this deed; all the men who were 
struck by the poisoned arrows of the dwarfs 
in passing through the forest had to be treat- 
ed in like manner. Dr. Parke and Lieuten- 
ant Stairs emerged with Mr. Stanley at Baga- 
moyo, at the head of 290 refugees. The loss 
of life in this expedition that crossed the 
continent was heavy; and it is somewhat 
astonishing to find the man ‘ rescued” 
such a cost immediately returning to his old 
realm. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. W.—Large 
wool or piqt 
long cloaks 

* Marcu.” 
honor. She 
bride 


cape walking 
, are made 


coats, 


mostly of white 
for babies when leaving off 





—An only bridemaid is, called 
enters just before the* bride, 
"s bouquet—and her own also—during the cere- 
, and congratulates the bride next after the par- 


a maid of 











ents. She also stands beside the bride and groom 
during the reception 

Sunsonipee.—Dull jet is worn only when in mourn- 
ing 

Mary.—The fringe is still fashionable. Get ribbon 
to trim nuns’ veiling by hints given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 1% 

Ortern.—Have a he a vin 
scallops of embroidery on the edge of your pillow- 
shams. Very fine torchon lace is prefers able to Hu 


burg work. Tuck the edge of the spread out of sig it. 
or else trim it with some braid lace. Make it 
enough to roll over the bolster. 

Sussoniver.—The bride’s family should give the r 
ception immedi: ately after the wedc . 
bridemaid should wear a d i 
bride. 







I that of 
White prayer-books are carried by brides. 


black lace dress is suitable. 

C, C.—Your blue silk is only suitable to! 
unde eB ny either black or white, 
ming 8. 


ve made 
with ribbon trin 
a pointed wuist, full sleeves, and 





Make 





We do not publish addresses in this col- 


C.—Make your India silks by directions in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 19 
Wot.r-ne Grapuate.—For your graduating class 
have white wool crépon dresses made with a pointed 
bodice, full sleeves, and Figaro jacket braided with 
silver or gold, and a straight English skirt with a bor- 
der of rows of the braid. The youths should wear cut- 
away coats of black Cheviot, vest to match, and ¢ r 
trousers 


L. M. 


inn. 








Put large bengaline s} 





eeves In your 
cashmere Black lace sleeves and yoke, with go 
bon be It, collar, and wristbands, will remodel your ly 


year’s gown of gray foulard 
E. D. G.—The Bazar has 





articles each senson on 
clothing for gentlemen, and these, with the ** Answers 
to Correspondents,” should keep you informed about 


what to wear, 

EvanGeiine.—Read about bordered cotton dresses 
and those of Turkey red in Bazar No, 17 
black cashmere with a hasqne opening over ¢ 
vest of the plaid, with also plaid sleeves. 
straight full skirt of cashmere canght 
left side 
tion skirt 

R. R.—For the sea-shore, a 
have cotton dresses, striped flannels, cashmere, crépon, 
and India silks. Tennis dresses have a straight Eng- 
1 skirt and blouse of striped blue and white or red 
and white flannel, with blue blue 
jacket 

M. W. G.—Get a broad-brimmed sailor hat 

your boy to wear with his brown 
gingham and white nainsook dresses for yout 
little girl by hints given in the New York Fashions 
The long skirt and short waists are not comfortable 
for children, and are little used. The hat and cap you 





up once on the 
to show the plaid at the foot of the founda- 


girl of eighteen should 


i 





serge sleeves and 


of brown 
straw for 
Make 


cloak. 


















suggest are g We know of no such paper. 
striped or checked gingham (dress- 

eg and a iy or fawn flannel cloak will be best for 

your baby girl for ae Get piece lace, or else 


Suéde-colored crépe de Chine, 








to combine with your 

black silk, and use jet ornaments 
Heien M.—A Figaro jacket of velvet bordered with 
your gold trimming would be very sori saaees if your 
dress is made with a straight English skirt, f vaist 
pointed slightly to a velvet belt fastened behi nd with 
a rosette, and full-topped sleeves with close wrists 


fastened by velvet buttons. 
be pretty, nade, as you suggest, with a puff and ruffle 
of the trimming around the neck, 
front diagonally to droop downward. Either black or 
tan shoes are suitable. The black Henrietta cloth 
should have a slashed basque with flat-pleated 
and large sleeves of black silk; then two panels of the 
Henrietta cloth falling from the front on a pleated silk 
petticoat front, and straight back of Henrietta cloth 
Narrow gimp of silk cord edges the basque and panels 

Evitn M.—The train and veil are parts of the con- 
ventional wedding dress, and you will probably feel 
Jess conspicuous if dressed in the usual way. But cer- 
tainly at such a time you should please yourself, and 
dispense with them if you wish. 

Reaper.—Make black 


The graduating dress will 


and crossing the 





vest 


your Henrietta cloth, with 
sleeves, plastron, etc., of bengaline, by the second de- 
sign on page 273 of Bazar No. 15. Trim with jet or 


gilt os ri 
gilt galioon, 








A Sovrnerner.—Add gold galloon as a colls 
bands, and — belt te e jet ornament ‘ 
your blac k faille dress The new aubergine (reddish 
violet) and gray- bine should be becoming to you. 
IGNORANO! A girl of seventeen wears her hair in 


looped braids low in the back 
ankles. 

Esteni.e.—Get white silk or embroidered 
and make like the graduation gowns described in Ba- 
zar No. 18 


Her skirts reach her 


musilt 





Axir.—Have a basque of lighter brown cashmere to 
wear with a strais kirt of your brown silk. To 
make the checked mohair becomi ng, ‘h ve a plastron 
and full sleeves of dark bine surah in the bodice, and 


f the skirt 


, or else w 


pleatings of it down the sides or front o 

Ou» Sussoniner.—Use crépe de Chine hite 
repped silk, for a wedding dress made by the design in 
Bazar No.17. Make the train sixty-five or seventy 
inches long, with a pleating of muslin and lace inside, 
and do not wear a trained petticoat. Send to all your 
friends announcement cards worded as follows: ** Mr 
and Mrs. John Smith announce the marriage of their 
daughter Mary Ellen to Mr. John Talbot Jones, Tues- 
day, the fiftee “uth of April, eighteen hundred and eighty 
Clarkstown, Md.’ 

Mus. J. L. B.—Your grenadine is ag 
Marrua.—Your dress is 
not becoming, use very dark 
pointed pl: stron, and cuffs. 
in front on the shoulders, 








ain fashionable. 
a fashionable shade, but if 
green velvet in the collar, 
Have a pointed waist full 
and pleated in front and back 
at the waist line. The green velvet V fills the space in 
the middle below the hi oh collar The high large 
sleeves have green velvet bands at the wrists coming 
from inside 
Sunsoripsr At a home wedding in the evening the 
groom wears a dress suit of black Thibet with vest of 
the same, and white lawn necktie. A white or black 
sitin waistcoat is sometimes seen, but one matching 
the om is preferred. 
L. O. F.—You will find a host of ideas for fancy 
work in the Bazar. Outline embroidery on linen is 
very simple, and as entertaining as it is easy, and ar- 
ticles of all shapes and sizes, from doilies to bed- 
quilts, are decorated with it. Kuitting has come 
fashion again, and you can knit af 
wools, or silk mittens: and stockin 
crochet-work, make a laundry bag | 
in Bazar No. 19, or, which is a little 
Jambrequin like that in No. 17; or, 
amusing piece of croche t-work, 
lequin bedroom rug. » using up all your scraps and ends 
of wool; it is composed of three-inch squares, each 
crocheted in two colors, all different, but all edged 
with black. 
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ghans of colored 
If you prefer 
e that illustrated 
more difficulr, a 
for an easy and 
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Spring Bodices and Wrappings. 
See illustrations on page 892. 


WO bodices for cloth or serge tailor gowns are 

shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 isa short basque, 
open at. the throat, with a notched rolling collar, 
The sleeves are pleated, the pleats escaping to give 
a high effect on the shoulders, and flattening toward 
the wrist, where there is a slender three-cornered cuff 
with a row of small buttons. A linen chemisette 
with a high collar and a flat scarf of striped silk are 
worn at the open throat, 

Another tailor bodice, which is also used for rid- 
ing-habits, is shown in Fig. 2. It has coat sleeves 
and triangular revers, and a small handkerchief 
pocket on the right side. The cuffs are composed 
of narrow folds of the dress cloth and white. A 
striped cambric chemisette with a high white linen 
collar, completed by a masculine scarf of crossbarred 
satin fills the open throat. 

The wrap illustrated in Fig. 3 on this page is of 
dark green velvet and black lace. A double ruffle 
of lace joined to a pointed back of velvet forms the 
cape. At the front, between velvet revers, are long 
scarfs of lace, gathered to a velvet collar at the neck 
and confined by a velvet bow at the waist. A longer 
bow hangs at the back. 


Dinner and Day Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 392. 


DINNER gown of striped brocade in two tones 

. of bois de rose—one very light, the other very 
dark—trimmed with white lace laid on pale green 
velvet, is illustrated in Fig. 1. The back, cut a little 
long, is in princesse breadths, The left side is also 
continuous, and is trimmed from the shoulder to the 
foot with lace over velvet. The corsage is cut square 
in the neck at the front, and higher behind, but still 
low enough to leave the nape of the neck uncovered. 
The front of the corsage stops at the waist line, with 


the skirt front joined to it by a seam under the belt; 
it is in a single piece without darts, draped irregular 
ly by pleats high on the shoulders and at the waist 
line, and fastening on the left side over a ‘closely 
fitted silk lining A bias fold or frill of doubled 
rose-colored tulle may edge the ire neck. The 
round belt of green velve s fastened by a rosette, 
The ampl eve re gatl 1 eums over 
a fitted linin ind are f 1 by flaring cuffs of 
green velvet opening outside { covered with lace. 
Pink roses are the ae of natural 
gray ostrich fe rs, 1 inted on shell Rose suk 
stockin ul I 

The second n f white lace over clear 
green s { ¢ } 5 The lace 
skirt, sca e pleats, 
with a ribbon band f ving t p 1 dotted 
with rosettes. A cordon of ps of n trims 
the foot of the under rt rhes the front 


of the corsage amid folds of drapery, and simulates 


a 


Fie. 3.—VISITING GOWN. 





g. 3.—Lace Wrap.—Front.—[See Fig. 4, Page 392.] 
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a princesse front, with the corsage crossing from 
right to left. The lapped edge of the corsage is 
trimmed with ribbon, terminating in a flot bow on 
the left side. The neck is V shape in back and front. 
Elbow sleeves, very bouffant, have ribbon bracelets 
fastened by rosettes. Long Suede gloves. Ribbon 
rosette in the hair. Fan of ostrich plumes. 

The summer gown Fig. 3 is entirely black, the 
bodice of striped grenadine, and the skirt plain iron 
grenadine with a border of interlaced ribbon. The 
bodice is made very full over a lining of satin, and 
is trimmed with jetted passementerie in a diagonal 
band across the front, and shaped like a basque be- 
low the waist. The Valois sleeves, close on the low- 
er arm and falling low on the hand, have a full 
puff of grenadine at the top, with jetted passemen- 
terie below. A shell ruche of silk muslin trims the 
neck. The youthful hat has a brim of black open 
straw lined with mousseline de soie, and a soft puff- 
ed crown of the mousseline; a black aigrette and 
narrow black velvet strings complete it. Short gray 
undressed kid gloves, 

The gown Fig. 4 is of mushroom-colored cash- 
mere and black repped silk. The slender skirt is 
open at one side, the edges ornamented with passe- 
menterie drops, and showing black silk beneath. 
The full bodice is of black silk, with drooping 
sleeves of the light cashmere gathered to deep close 
cuffs of silk. A soft cashmere belt crosses at the 
front, and has a fringe of drops, and similar pen- 
dants are about the collar. 

The Scotch plaid skirt of the youthful walking 
dress Fig. 5 is of homespun cut bias, in very light col- 
ors—gray, white, and red—with large black blocks 
The black bodice is of drap d’été, with braided 
sleeves, vest, and collar. Folds of black bengaline 
are set in the under-arm seams, and drawn to a point 
at the waist line in front. The back is cut square 
and long, and is braided to represent pockets. Hat 
of black straw with black velvet facing, trimmed with 
bright red loops of ribbon coming forward on the 
low crown. 


Business Success. 

N English woman of education and good sense, 
y thrown upon her own exertions for the support 
of her family, decided finally to go into business 
Early in her career for independence obstacles rose 
up, but they lent the needed experience, and resulted 
in her opening a milliner’s shop. Securing an eli- 
gible position in a well-known business street in Lon 
don, she furthered her plans in Paris, and a little 
later opened in person her Bond Street rooms 
Through unfailing personal attention to every detail, 
this woman has made a complete success, ~All im 
portant business matters come under her own eye. 
One point may be of interest to other women of like 
position in our own cities: her customers always 
find a pleasant welcome and afternoon tea at five 
o'clock. 





Fie. 4.—PROMENADE TOILETTE, Fie. 5. WALKING DRESS WITH TARTAN SKIRT. 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A CieneyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. 
trom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Wi arren 
St. N. Y. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Svld by draggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty- five cents a bottle.—{Adv. 





SuRNETI’s C 
beautifies the 
—[Adbv.]} 


OOCOAINE promotes the growth of and 
hair, and renders it dark and glossy. 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Positive cure fur chapped hands. 25 cents,—[Adv.] 


Bornett’s Fravoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & c0., Dorchester, Mass 


A PERFECT SYSTEM 


For selling Dry Goods by mail. 
Our Mail Order Department is 
as nearly perfect in its equip- 
ment and facilities 
ly unexceptionable in its ser- 
vice to distant shoppers 
know how to make it. 

need Dress Goods 
write to our Mail 
partment. We 





as we 
If you 
or 
Order 
guarantee 


De- 


with our business methods. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


6og- 621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LL. SHA Ww, 


o4 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
fa) ; requires no dressing; do notriportear. SK ELe« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of bean- 
tiful, wavy hair, MEY SWIPTCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white bair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premise- by the best French artists. 

A, GENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 

. B. or Cocoanut Baim. for the complexion, is cre- 
oa a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
er boitle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 

EAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the biush of the rose. +#1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURBRNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Aubarn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 





COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE UKE PORCELADL 


“ENAMEL | 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 











for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glasaware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 65 cts. 

AT 


Silks, | 


to | 
meet your wants and please you | 


Any sufferer | 


, will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.} | 





and as near- | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





H ENAMEL, specially made to resist | 


boiling water, in tins 60 cts., .postpaid, 75 cts. 
Agent for United States, 
E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITAT IONS. 


Rowlands 
Qdonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty a Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land's Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


















Gla 
ROYAL Bok) 


OYA 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


~ THOMSON’S 

GLOVE-FITTING 
“NURSING? 

oe K SETS 


ARE 
GROWING IN 
POPULARITY. 


ist.— Because they fit 
well, 

2d.— Because they are 
strong. 

3d.— Because they are 


simple and readily 
adjusted, and 
Because 
perfectly 
able 


they are 
comfort- 





Mothers once having tried them, will certainly 
use no others. Ask to see 


Thomson’s G. Nursing Corsets, 
Thomson’s N. Nursing Corsets. 


FOR SALE EVERYWILERF. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO.,N. Y. CITY, 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO, 


See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 
are stamped on Selvage. 
which SILK 


| GUARANTEED” 
For all the uses to 
| VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 





| 








To be had of all Leading Retailers in | 


Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO, acexts, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ENDORSED BY 


| 





i 


| Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, 


B. AZAR. 





VOLUME XXIIL., NO. 20. 





| Nicholson’ Ss 


Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or we 11% 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Alsoto nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer, An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest aleoholit 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 





Without Detriment tothe Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box porpeit for 15 cents in Stamps. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST.,N.Y, 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S: 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Gaine, Fish, 


etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is cheaper aud of finer flavor than any other 
stock. 


Genuine only with J. 
ture as above, in blue. 
Beef equal to forty pounds 


von Liebig’s signa- 
One pound of Extract of 
of lean beef. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
Canned Sweet 


“DARBY” GORN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries us by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 


This decision is confirmed by THE BEST OF ALL. 


consumers, who pronounce it 
and wholesale by 


COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelpbia. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


t than at anything else in the world. Either sex: all ages. Cost« 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE &CO., » Augusta, Maine 





ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


THE BEST CORSET SUBSTITUTES 


COMPROMISE BODICE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


JENNESS MILLER MODEL BODICE 





mailed free 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


to any address, 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 53 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
Enelose Stamp. 33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion. scalp, Marsh- Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Hlosegm Ott, Tinted Powders, and 
Hatr Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Drnggists. Send for circular. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 

The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
$60 allowed each month. Steady em ploy- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFE Ba OC 0., Piqua, oO, 


SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 





with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. < 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden 


3 
Lane, N. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable, 








TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street 


CHICAGO - “ee 107 South State Street, 
BOSTON - - - - - 49 West Street. 


| GRIFFITHS’ CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 











Ready for use, in self-opening Tin 10 Tints, Ex- 
qguisite Colors, surface like Porcelain. Can be ap- 
plied by any ‘one. ll Prize Medals. Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.6.S., M.S.A., 


Original inventor of Enamel Paint (all others imita- 


tion), for Renovating and Decorating anvthing and 
everything—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker We 
Fans, Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by ma 
and 50 cents; by the Gallon to Decorators. Send { 


Tint Cards, 
“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, 


| The English Enamel Paint Co., 


10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK, 


NO DINNER 


Is Complete without Soup. 
8 Using9) Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nuiritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
—— we za The Most Economicai. 


For Sale By Druggists and Grocers. 


~ warded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 


postage 10 cents extra. 




















| This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


One of New York’s most fashionable Fifth 
Avenue Modistes completes her toilettes by a small 
packet of Arkinson's exquisite Sachet Powder. 





SHIELDS 
THE WORLD 





FEDORADRESS 


AMPLE 

















ee ae, 1890. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
LACES. 


DRAPERY FISH NETS, 45 inches wide, in plain 
striped and figured, at 50c., 65c., 89c., and $1.00 | 
up to $3.00 yard. Striped and figured Brussels Dra- | 
pery, 45 inches wide, at 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25 yard | 
and up. | 


Our Flouncing: Stock is large 


and varied, and comprises Chantilly, Guipure, Span- | 
ish, and Valenciennes, from lowest to highest price. | 
Baby Carriage parasol covers. Nottingham Ap- 
plique, Oriental, Escurial, and Spanish, from 2ic. to 
$3.50 each. 
Millinery Novelties in Nets, Laces, Silks, Velvets, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, etc. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


SUITS, WRAPS, CAPES, 


AND 


LONG GARMENTS. 


Ladies’ tailor-made Loose Front or Vest Jackets, in 
Fine Whale Rib or Chevron Cloth, at $6.50, 

Ladies’ Wraps, in Silk, Lace, and Gimp, at $9.75. 

Ladies’ Cloth Capes, plain and fancy, $1.95, $2.50, 
aud $3.50, 

Ladies’ All-Wool Suits, tailor finish, puff sleeves, at 
$10.00; worth $15.00, 

Misses’ Cloth Jackets, Tan, Black, Navy, 
at $2.90. 


Fashion Magazine 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


This splendid double number con- 
tains 2000 Ellustrations of the goods to 
be tound in our 85 departments, with 
prices—the lowest to be found. 


Send 15c. for Sample Gopy, 


or, what Is better still, 50c, 
subscription. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 





T5c., 


and Drab, 


for a year’s 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y. 
GREAT 


REMOVAL 


SALE. 
$500,000 


WORTH OF 


DRY GOODS 
SACRIFICE. 


N.B.—We propose to carry none 
of our present stock to our new 
five-story buildings, which 
occupy five city lots on 14th Street, 
near Sth Ave. 

Reductions throughout our en- 
tire Stock to secure IMMEDIATE 
sale. 

This is a great opportunity to 
obtain fine dry goods at a sacrifice. 
Those who cannot come in person 
should order by mail, 


Broadway & (4th St., N.Y. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 


REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. | 


Samples sent on application. 


J,R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N.Y. Boston. 


MOST COMPLEXION 


Powders have a vulgar glare, but Pozzoni’s is 
a true beautifier, whose effects are lasting. 














will | 





Ladies’ Tailor, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Near 36th St., N.Y. 


I take this occasion 
to inform my patrons 
and ladies that I have 
just received an impor- 
stylish 
light fabrics, in excep- 
tionally light weights, 
suitable for Spring and 


tation of very 


Summer wear, ranging 


in prices from $75, 


made in every respect 


in my best style. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Special Lines for Summer. 


Purchasers of Dress Goods 
for Summer wear will find 
decided advantages, both in 
| assortment and price, by 
making -their selections dur- 
| ing the present week. 

| ‘Nhe various sections of 
our Dress Goods Depart- 
ment are stocked with 
| materials suitable for all 
| occasions, 

Gold embroidered robes 
for reception wear. 

Tweeds and Cheviots for 
street wear; Serges and 
Homespu n s for steamer 
wear. 

Dress Veilings in allshades, 
new weavesin plain fabrics, 
with handsome fancy goods 
woven tomatch, Wool Chal- 
lie in choice designs, and an 





additional line of Gloriosa | 


in shaded stripes. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and Iilth St, 
New York, 


Daniell Sons 


India Silks. 


ial reductions in 


24-inch, new ” id de e818 . reduced to 5% 
yard. 

27-inch, ditto, to 79%e yard 

24-inch plain Colored Shanghai Silks, light 
aud dark colors, at 49e. and 65e. yard, 


8th and Sth STS., N.Y. 





eneaewer. 
| 


Special 


unsurpassed. 






Inquire acd 
For sale 
| the United St: 














3. 


oO - 
a2" 
+ 
$5 





by 


This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 
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Have you used 


PEARS soar 


FOR THE 


FACE AND HANDS? 


“Paris Exposition, 1889. 
PEARS obtained the only gold 
medal awarded solely for toilet 
SOAP in competition with all 
the world. Aighest possible | 
distinction.” Sale Universal. 








Gaul 


Constable ok. 
LYON S s ILK “ 


TAFFETAS CA DRILLE, 
Armure Diagonale Ecossais, 
Damasse and Stripe Silks, 
TARTAN PLAID SURAHS, 
Stripe and Plaid Bengalines, 


PIM’S ROYAL IRISH POPLINS. 

WHITE FAILLE, SATIN, BEN- 
GALINE, and CREPE DE CHINE 
for Wedding Dresses. 
GRENADINES, CREPES, and GAZES. 

RAYE-FACONNE, BROC HE, | 
|} and OMBRE for street and even- 
ing wear. 








D a 
: roadway As 1 9th él. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


| 
| 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | 


This cloth is manufactured with great care, 


particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 


36, 41, and 45 inch widths, 
this brand, and take No SUBSTITUTE. 

all leading retail Dry 
ates. 


-Goods dealers in 








‘Crosse & Blackwell's 











Are made only in England 
isfy the purchaser, since they are 
softness and beauty, very durable, 


salable colors to re-dye. 
They are all rolled on the 


REAL SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Those manufactured by the Priestleys, of Bradford, are certain to sat- 
of pure silk, pure wool, and pure and unchangeable dye, superior in 
and handsome as long as they 
B. Priestley & Co. do not make colored Si 
All the P riestley Fabrics pass directly from the 
*Varnished Board,” 
every five yards, with the name B. PRIESTLEY & CO. in 


) last. 

Warp Henriettas, and therefore they have no un- 
rray or natural color into black. 
and stamped on the under side of the selvedge, 
gilt letters. 














: Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| mer Catale 





| 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Thirteen Bargains 


worthy the special attention of Ever 
United States 


250 pes. Black Gros-gr: ain Silk, 


y Lady in the 


inches wide, excel lent goods, he ~ $1. 10 
meriy $1.75, now 

300 pes. Black Beane ah, all pure Silk, 22) 

inches wide, good value at $1.00 '69c. 

340 pes. Black Pongee Silk, 21 inches} 

wide, reduced from 65c., \47c. 

150 pes. Black Faille Frang: rise, bay 

inches wide, all pure Silk, -98c 

; s 

ir nes) 

extra 

a 6Sc. 


$1.35,. 





500 p< 


aD me de 


Pr rinte a Indi: ae Silks,2 


rng, mt 





i ap ‘ ell worth ‘SL. 00 pe 

275 pes. Real French Challies, 32-) 
inch, all- wool, exclusive designs of 48 
very best makes } Cc. 


125 pes. w—  Braliis nena Recep 8.) 
87-inch, desirable color 


@Sc. ne ,50c. 
350 pes Bl: ack All- ee ay «or ye ) 
“; fOC. 


46-inch, Deities 


cs. Black Mohatr a : 


tines, Ss inches wide, -50 
fabric, worth 65¢ ‘ Cc. 
— Bes »zt Qu ality Fre neh Satines, ) 
inch, handsome de "25 
35¢. ind 40c., now... Cc. 


S50 pes. Zephyr Gingh: ams, 30-in 
ew colorings in stripes and ale 
worth double, 


19¢c. 

50 pes. Best Seotch and ae -nch 
" Gime phame and Zephyrs, love 0) ‘35c 
2 


nearly 


colorings, 32 inches wide, 

125 P cs. Tennis hoes ape Sonam 
g , one third wo ches wide, (23 
esuall) sold at 35 Cc. 


Send pte quickly for goede. or samples, 
Do not fail to send for our New Sprit 
just ed free. 


| LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50,and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City, 


y and Sum- 


gue, issued, mai 


on for over 
mers will be 


1 century is a 


Our high 1 
mt und faithfully 


well 


Silks and Dress Goods a Speci: alty. 


IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 





THIS WEEK, 


Special Sale 













OF 
iL ACEH S. 
SPECIAL. 
RUSSIAN DRAPES lee W'S, Stripe 
or Figured, p for 67¢ 
66-INCH BL ACK CHANTILLY = 
ay “ye NC ENG, per yard, regular p 
95e 
12-1NC a BL ACK CHANTILL 
n n rd, from 97c. to $5.00 
LA Tos 
yard, from P 1.50 
iS-INCH BLACK CHAN’ 
=a —— A DRAPERY NE yy per 
75 hg 3.00 
15 “AND 20 INC H BL AC K ¢ HAN 
TILLY LACES for.... 75¢ 


NOVELTIES IN 
Valasques, Chantilly, Oriental, Point de Guise, 
Vandyke, Guipure Laces, 
AT seeueeaniinpeetarcen! LOW PRICES. 


Koch & Co.'s Catalogue, 
residing out of town, ma 


1 to 1 
indispensable to persons 


ed free upor 


Ipon applic 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. 


M°™ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


itio 











In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 
has created odels of av absolute new character as 
form and st 

begs to its Ar 1 » cor 
and look at these noveltie 

The Cor ctoire, wh h is te in conformity 

; to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 


and is | 


\ 


ve ms K. E. 
114 W. 2 


TIRNEY, 

d Street, New York City, 

“Ma innufacturer of 

Finr Costumes, Tatton Scrrs, anp Minninery. 
Purouasine AGEnt. 







,L buy all kinds of ¢ goods fo wr partic es livi ng out of to 
y £ 





reac gents acting ’ 1 
prices on goods and not content wi th the 

allowed by sellers, Send for cirenlar containing 
information regarding fit 


ni 
full 
ng customers at a distance 
sndi belive tein areas y State and Territory. 


SHOPPING 


good taste, &c., 


In New York of all kinds 

by a lady of experience, 

without charge. Circular references, 

MISS A. amatte 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
ae ablist red 


PURCHASING AGENCY, lone 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKE TR, $25! Breed ay, N. 'Y 


MERGES 


The best: Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


Address 


STS, 


iSte 
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UNDER 
“DON'T YOU GET TIRED OF THIS DO-NOTHING LIFE 2?” 


“YAAS, VERY; BUT TRADE IS VULGAR, 


FACETIZ. 
THE ORIGIN OF A PHILOSOPHI( 


HABIT. 
He read with care all there were to read; 
All 


things 
thing . 





i = cts turned he over, rid from o tS 
His head he stuffed so t tly with the seed 


Of knowledge he could never get it out. 


And thus when he was asked why so was 80 
By those who for his information plead, 
He'd sit in silence till his friends should go, 
And purse his lips and wisely shake his head. 
a 
“Tt seems like spring-time,” said Chollie, lingering 
on the steps. 
“It is spring-time,” said Araminta’s father, giving 
Chollie a sudden and unexpected impetus which pre- 
vented his lingering longer. 





COMPULSION, 


AND SUICIDE IS CRIMINAL, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE JOYS OF 
IN SUMMER. 


Oh it’s lovely in the country when the birds are 
gay and merry, 
When upon the slender trellis blows the lavender 
wistaria, 
And you watch the gold bee booming in the flower 
of the berry, 
While you're quaking and you're shaking and 
you're aching with malaria! 


Airs so shifting, lightly drifting, blossoms through 
the limbs are sifting, 
Woodbines clamber like the amber on the tipple 
of Bavaria, 
As you view the dimpled cloudlets in the blue hori- 
zon lifting, 
While you're quaking, while you're shaking, and 
you're aching with malaria! 


In a nooklet with a booklet by a brooklet where the 
cattle 
Come to drink you list the ripple of the bobo- 
linkum aria, 
Though your lips are painted purple, and your bones 
all crack and rattle, 
While you're quaking, while you're shaking and 
you're aching with malaria! 


WHAT CAN I Do?” GRANDPA. “N’yairR. NICE Boy 


SILAS ENLIGHTENS SARAH. 

“There's Euterpe and Melpomean on the curtain. 
And that gal over there on the left is Tripsichore, the 
goddess of dancin’.” 

** Tripsichore is a good name for her—ain’t it, Silas 2?” 

ae Se 

Creek. “I would like a small increase in my salary, 
sir.” 

Merouant. ‘1 don’t see my way clear to that, but I 
can do the same thing in another way. You know 
that time is money ?” 

“Yeu, sir.” 

“Well, hereafter you can work until six, instead of 
quitting at five.” 

cunannmeegpormmaaness 

“Your account has been standing a long time, Mr. 
Dukey.” 

‘Then give it a seat, my dear Shears.” 

“Very glad to, sir. Shall we make it a re-ceipt 9” 
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HYPERBOLE. 


“Is that cement any good?” asked a prospective 
purchaser of a peddler. 

* Any good!” was the reply. ‘‘ Why, you could mend 
the break of day with that cement.” 


——»———— 


Primus. “ Carson is a queer chap.” 

Srounvus. ** What's he been doing now 

Puimovs. ** He sent me a note yesterday asking me 
to spend the evening with Mrs. Carson and himself 
‘quite en famille.’” 

Srounpus. ** Well?” 


9” 





ing Du Primus. * And, by Jove! he took us to the theatre 
ok ao and put us in the family circle!” 
aia eo 





HE KNEW 


(Sunday Morning 


“CHURCH? 


WHAT'S THE MATTER 


—FRIENDS ALL OUT OF TOWN ?” 


“She is a very sweet girl” 

“Why, the minx had promised to marry four dif- 
ferent men.” 

‘Well, that’s what I mean; her manners are most 
engaging.” 


HIM. 
Fifth Avenue.) 


GRANDPA INVESTIGATES. ; 








| ““OW-wow-ooH !” 





“Five! BY THUNDER!” 


VOLUME XXIIL, NO. 20, 


RURAL LIFE. 
IN WINTER. 
Oh the country is as lovely in the winter as in May- 


ime, 
With the wind that lights your features with a 





rosy-posy glow. 

It’s the farmer’s merry play-time, not potato-time nor 
hay-time— | 
With a cellar full of water and a garret full of { 
snow b 
4 
With its holly, pretty Polly, it is jolly —never 3 
crisper i 
Are the airs that make the windrows where the i 
rabbit foot-prints show 3 


And around the logs we linger while they sputter ; 
_ and they whisper— 
With a cellar full of water and a garret full of 
snow! 


There is leisure, there is pleasure without measure 
from each quarter: 
Oh the coasting and the skating that these jolly 
_ hours know !— 
With a garret full of snow and a cellar full of 
water, 
And a cellar full of water and a garret full of 
snow! R. K 


HOW MANY TOOTHIES HAS BABY?” 


AN ERROR, 


“You make a great mistake in speaking of that as 
a baby joke.” 

“ Whi, isn’t it?” 

“Not exactly. It is a joke about a baby; but it is 
too old and gray-haired to be a baby joke.” 

antinfeniedGipiatineemse 

Srranerr (in Texas town). ** Who is the most pop- 
ular man in the town ?” 

Texan. “‘Guess Major Twofingers is, though he's 
a leetle disliked jest now for his ungentlemanly con- 
duct.” 

Srrancer. ‘ What did he do?” 

- Texan. ‘ Well, he’s been shooting somebody every 

day for the past three weeks, and you know yourself, 

stranger, thet every day is goin’ a leetle too far.” 
ES ~ SEA 


Paving. * Don’t go, Reginald.” 

Rretarp. “I must, love; it is after ten.” 

Pavwtne. ‘ Indeed it isn’t; it’s only half after.” 

And Reginald, upon consulting his watch, observed 
that it said just 10.30. 





oS 
=] 


SUPPLEMENT. HARPER'S BAZAR. Ps ae 


THE OLD CRADLE. SLL WEIGH? 
BY E. M. GRIFFITH. le PURE ; 
# | & banished to the garret now 
4 My busy days are o’er; 
Within my sheltering embrace™™ 
The babies sleep no more. 
No more, as in the by-gone hours, 
My drowsy beat keeps time 
4 In patient, sleepy monotone 
; With the old nursery rhyme, 
“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 




















INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES CASH’S 
zcured by: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, a scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curicuna Remepiss are 


infallible. 
Curtioura, the great Skin Care, and Curitoura Soap, 


an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiroura 
Resoivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. > 
‘ jai Sold everywhere. rice, Curjoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Along their level bars of gold Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrxn Drue@ anp 


Old pictures come and go; Curmtoat. Co., Boston, Mass.» 
Again I hear the mother’s voice Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
5 


ingi Its superio: cellence proven in millions of homes for more than Ss roe a 2 : ror 
o perior exce'! 01 n Vv 
Singing so soft and low, a quarter of a contary. tne iF by dhe United Staten Govermment, aa Baby’ 8 Skin a nd calp preser ved and — 


“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top ; Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, beautified _by Coriouna Soar, } | 
a dads cd $ Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s veya Baking Powder does Kr P Backact 1 Weak od 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum, Sold only in Cans. 6 tongy Patns, Backache, and Weakness cure 


The last rays of the setting sun 
Slant through the windows small; 

They light the garret’s dusky gloom, 
And on my head they fall. 














PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. by Curiovra Anti-Patn Praster, an instan- 








Ah met. wie -once.the baby heads ¢ NEW York. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, ST, LOUIS, taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 
The downy pillows prest, a e W FA R 
Within my ample oaken hood y 


eens, F Ine Caueiesen PILLOW SHAMS, &ec, 


The last words of the quaint old song 


Fall like @ parting sich and soft, smooth skin. Mention Harfer’s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer MANUFACTURING Co., 100 Po 
: - 5 “5” : Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s ‘Tar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake). 
“When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall; It i My poner wa pure and mt irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing; SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILER 
* a a é all” and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- le 
Down will go baby and cradle and all. plexion clear and blooming. It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 


removing dandruff and preventing baldness. It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. colinmieasiaaea asia 
i cennepeneeleneeeiadanabeniantens < mermessamcm ‘For Bany’s Batu, Packer’s ‘Tar Soap is preferable to all others.” See p. 43 of ‘Cradle and Nursery” by 
ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | se NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
penenenrernonenrnraras weneneney hristine erhune CTT1C TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 
If you havea ‘§ ° 


OGL @ COUGH, J. & J. CASH, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
Is SURE CURE FOR rr. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
eas milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made, For 
all fornis of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 
CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by Assortment of Sou 
ps.—Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, | }} 
postene explanation or bo arya entreaty Consommé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- Tail, ‘Samana | 
nduce you to accept a subs’ ®. * Chicken Gumbo, Preich: Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, LASTING. SOLD BY 
wurnsue mene é 
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92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 


“ Marion Harland” says that we know 
how to make Soup. We have had her full 
article about our establishment and methods 
of Soup-making daintily printed and _illus- 


trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly ASK alli WOODWORTH N 


PERFUMES. 





send you for the asking. 

We manufacture also Game and Chick- 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 

Should you desire to test our goods, we i me, 
send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
ple can of Avraetyind.s oh a receipt of vg PEARL OF SAVOY 
14 cents in stamps, and a-sample can of PERFUMES OF 
Paté on receipt of 25 cents. EXQUISITE DELICACY 

Our goods are for sale by all the fancy | Is a= AND REMARKABLE 


grocers. Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 
American” brand. 




























































ts eeancesanaitaenie Scare Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beet, Clam Broth. < 
. one’ THIRD lu Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver. ALL DRUCCISTS. 
V Ra, ) 
oF Ge 
Koy - on F'ranco-American F"0od Co., MING 256. IN STAMPS 
Ss FLESH % ee ee 42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | } AO RECEIVE. ONE: 
& gSFECT TOS %, HALF OUNCE SAMPLE, 
@ > $ 
= C. B. WOODWORTH & SON 
g m ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
: SLAeHe $ bt R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
xz . . “ 
8 : Only 100 Sener Women DaeaeSe Steers, sere 
a RACE POWDER oO on a 2 Reno —- tomy Boe I nr rn kles, 
. ; LR ha 3 th Patches. Rash, ané Skin dis- 
de -B. Levy. =e zia | . Take Mme. Thompson’s Book on Hair | #72 ; p smesadorecy Hamish on heey 
: : P D ssi t as it is ly > yes Id | & sa & the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
ressing, but as it is only one year old | &3= © years, and io co harm 
meOsTON, and published four times a year, it is Bee ai a,” aint as 
et Refined a most phenomenal success, But not at | &* 3 5 eeteens of Gentine 
all wonderful when you consider that =— er said toa lady of the 


haut-ton (a patient) : 


it is the only one devoted entirely to 
woman’s greatest charm—the Hair, how 
to retain it, how to make it look abun- 
dant when thin, how to dress it for the 
young, middle aged, or the old, for the 
home, the street, the receptions, operas, 
for the bride. Illustrated exquisitely, 
and each number gives an illustrated 
lesson on Hair Dressing, worth many 

dollars to those who make the art self- | World for the treatmentot Hair 
supporting. Send 10 cents for copy to | a and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 


Superfluous Hair, eh agg 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Reé 


mm j ¥ Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
*) ber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow- 
J 4 ‘ der Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk- 
224 Fi 
24 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1883. 
Ben Levy, Ksq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 








FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprie tor, 48 Bond St. ,Tunning 
through to main office, 37 Gre vat Jones St., N. Y. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
| ote toilet preparation in.use. It purifies and 
beantifies the complexion. Mailed to ony address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


is Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 





as 







en Cheeks, etc. Consultation 

free at office or by letter. 128 

* page book on all skin and scalp affec- 

tions and their treatment, sent sealed 

to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
ooDB 











: . JOHN 

; consequently will freeze Mention this Paper. Saienaeniegtit, 125 W. 42d St., New York City, 
‘gk quicker, with less ice, and | FACIAL _ FACIAL 80AP, at t Druggists or by mail, SO cts. 

produce a smoother, finer- DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 66 9 
ry price String Bn ad peng they yada oo early hair. We = : PARTED BANG = 
: Le je ave th Sup. O k i ~ 
If, covered gearing, tinned | shape rely by coed New Iflusrated > : poe eee NY fale, 

malleable iron beaters, Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by ‘ 7 i hair parted $6 

heavy can, and full size mail everywhere. ‘ pe % 

waterproof tub. ] Ss. C. BECK, h a 

“oF s.” k of choice recei | . ay, Pps é , Cosmetics 3 
ROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts Manufacturer of Hair Goods, \ . Nsent CoD, any where. Send to 

ved for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 





the mfr f "'d Price-Lists . 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-stGent Music HaliChicage ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, witho’ 
Child Cc f i ; Queen Vieworia Si ge Ww Eowatne & § Ss 
ueen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesa’ 
ren Cry tor P tcher’s_ Castorla. E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St... %« 











WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to es 36 N. EiGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
| 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. | 
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THE STANLEY-EMIN EXPEDITION—DOCTOR PARKE SUCKING THE POISON FROM A WOUND RECEIV@Y L 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








THE LITTLE MENDICANTS. 
See illustration on front page. 
NHILDHOOD struggling with poverty is 
always doubly pathetic, for we older 
people, who know the inevitable sorrows of 


life, have always the desire to ward off mis- 
fortune from the young if we can. It will 


come soon enough, we cry, averting from our 
own little ones every shadow of calamity, 
every passing cloud. But these little mendi- 
cants,whom the great painter has transferred 
to canvas, giving them the immortality of 
genius, are either orphans or abandoned by 
those who should protect them. The read- 
er may fancy what story pleases him best as 
he looks at the sweet faces, pleading eyes, 
and lovely dimpled hands of these children 
who ask of our hearts love and gentleness 
for childhood everywhere. Bouguereau, in 
such a masterpiece, on any sitting-room wall, 
will educate a family in the laws of art, and 
add an attractive feature to the home life. 


GERMAN SWEET ‘DISHES, 


Atwonp Kisser (Bakepn).—Blanch two ounces of 
sweet and a quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds; 
pound them with a little white of egg; add the yolks 
of four eggs, two table-spoonfuls of sugar, and two 
ounces of batter. Rub ail together until smooth and 
creamy; mix in two good ounces of grated bread, 





then stir in lightly the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
stiff snow; have a well-greased flat tin at hand, set lit- 
tle heaps on it with aspoon so that they will not touch ; 
bake them in a moderate oven until of a pale yellow 
color, and serve in any sweet sonp of milk or wine. 
Pran Kvésse,.—These are made precisely as apple 
lisee , only the flavoring chosen is usually powdered 
cinnamon, nutmeg, or cloves, whichever is fancied. 
Sugar and cinnamon are often strewed over them | 
when they are sent to table, and sweetened cream used | 


in lieu of any made sauce. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The face is a wonderful structure. If the true skin 
were removed, an ugly scar would be the result. 


Freckles and Moth Patches are simply a pigme niary 
layer, or coloring matter, in the cuticle. This feature 
of the face gives character to the complexion, and 


when entirely free from blemishes, such as freckles, 
moth patches, pimples, black-heads, etc., should show 
a complexion as clear and lovely as that of a 6 months’ 
old baby. This peculiar layer, containing these facial 
blemishes, can be easily restored to its original lovely 
color by the use of Mrs. Marion Walker's Face Bleach, 
Freckle, Pimple, and Moth Destroyer. 

Who can resist. the temptation of having a beautiful 
complexion. This preparation beautifies the skin, re- 
moves all oijliness and swarthiness and roughness, 
making it extremely soft and giving the complexion 
that delicate pink and white, which is the same in the 
morning, on the street, and in the evening; always 
alike. This wonderful preparation has been a great 
comfort to many ladies. Mrs. Walker has friends in 
every city and village in the United States, who are the 
envy of their friends, who do not understand how they 
have gained the lovely, clean, fresh faces. This prepa- 
ration is not a cosmetic, but a skin tonic. It is nota 
smear for the face, but can be used on the skin of the 
smallest child without fear. 

Have you freckles, pimples, ugly blotches, swarthi- 
ness, or any other face disfigurement? Write to Mrs. 
Marion Walker. Her preparation is wonderful; these 
blemishes must disappear. It will cleanse the face ond 
give it that delicate pink and white so much coveted. 
and so difficult to obtain. 

ld under positive guarantee. The only ree om pre- 
ular physicians. Correspondence solicited from ladies 
ho are troubled with facial blemishes, and also from 









the Bleach, that even the most stubborn cases, and 

nc which have defied all other remedies, be alike successfull ¥ 
treated. References in every city and village in the United States 
and Canada 


PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face), $2.00 
Mrs. Manion Waker, 216 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 





A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 








THE 


pA a 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 





Order them on all new chades. They only cost a trifle. 


&t®~ Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 


Tue Parerson NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CoMPANyY, 
Bole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 













‘These are my 7 pertentite, s, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
“twill , offered for ee ye 

pape lady FREE whatl 
t 


- eb: 
i ~ HEALTH (cure of that 
\ “tired” feel 
{ female diseases), &: Saat 
FORM, Brilliant EYESY 


and perfectly pare COMPLEXION aurea. Will send sealed 
fetter. Avold advertising frands. Name this vr, and address: 
M, Daat, Bes 235, Station C, Franciseo, Gal. 
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BARBOUR’S | 
<9 | “Art Work and Fancy Work,” a practi- 
cal book of directions for using Diamond 
| Dyes in a great variety of artistic ways, 
(Sent for a 2 cent stamp.) 


Home Decoration . .. . 


Decorative work with Diamond Dyes 
and Diamond Paints; Staining, Lacquer- 
ing, Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Ebo- 
nizing, etc. Full directions given in 
“Art Work and Fancy Work.” 


Home Dyeing ... . 


| Diamond Dyes are known and used in 
tens of thousands of the best homes, 


IRISH FLAY THREADS | Nothing equals them for dyeing bright, 


1, f: 2 
In Every y Vartety. | beautiful, unfading colors. Send for 


“Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giv- 
LADIES, Use the Best! 


ing full directions for cleaning and pres- 
WHETUEB FOR 


sing, and for dyeing all colors. 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


Home Receipts . . . . .; 
OB OTHER FANOY WORK. 


For making many useful household ar- 
ticles;—Inks, Wood Stains, Laundry Blu- 
ing, Shoe Dressing, etc., from Diamond 
Dyes, given in this book. 

Send two stamps for both the above and we 


will give a pretty Birthday Card for the baby if 
you ask, and Sample Card of 37 colors, 


WELLS, RicHarRpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the'Country. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES 
F i 


| 
RED H4 <J 
Peck’s INVISIBLE T; s cane EAR 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. C 
fortable. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. wiscox, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Weite for book . ee 




















Deliciously Flavored A Perfect Ligui Dente. 

Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 

FOR THE TEETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 

breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 

PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
ares a Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 





“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SNEST sustine. 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


Established S,. R AE & CO LEGHORN, 


1836. @9 TUSCANY, ITALY. 

Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 

for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 
6, 1885, p. 318 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: “ The Olive 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the WORLD.”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 
tura, vol. I., p. 587. 





Wholesale Agents and Importers : 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y. 

JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass, 

SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 

it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 

‘LUCCA OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” by Atice T. DENHAM, a neat 32-page 
pamphlet, giving full instructions for making salads, and also how to use Oil in cooking. Sent 
free on application to o Agents. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largest Rose Growers ~~ aggre BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. It describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 4@- NEW ROSES, NEW 
page yt NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES., 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


“oa es* FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


RARE 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 


: wy you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. ‘Address 











Large 





THE EMPIRE WRINGER 


ig absolutely free from the faults of all other wring- 

ers, The cogs shown in the cut apply the power, ~ 

hence any garment wrung through thm wringer comes 

out perfectly on the other side. Buttons hanxin: by 

a thread run throngh this wringer without being (orn 

p from the garment; and the cost in labor, time, 
trouble and making repairs to garmenta wrench- 

ed by other wrincera f« abaolutely aveided In the. 

use ofthe EMPIRE WRINGER. 


T= EMPIRE 


== never gets out of order. It is mad 
". Wood, rubber and iron, and will aye 
— years. Saves labor, does not grease the 
clothes, never rusts, and wrings drier than 
any wringer manufactured. 





PISO:S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE" 






Rec'st? ONE 579 


re 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—poteit fcr 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

} more whol and delici It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salyator 


FOR INYALIOS AND THE AGED ®2,tcomparaio 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN) S,superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


HURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; an¢., retiabte 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 


Graceful Form, 








kes Auew {paateoe: Ajuejsuod 
syuaw $s}! 0} pueBai ul sjeiuowNse) 


Perfectly 
Combined In 


MADAME FOY’'S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular {in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





Take no shoes unless W, E.. 
CAUTION bers enc ont pees 
am 
your dealer cannot suppl ly you: send oe 


Y> losing ad vert i price 


$3 S H Oo E [QENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced more Water- 
ay a. — om ay tor tuts = over all other 
t contains better material. It is more stylish. better 


$5 00 other ae ea It is the best in the world, 
has alargerdemard any other Shoe advertised. 
will 2 aid to any Hap Paty who will prove the 
above statements to be un’ 
84, 33.50 os. a8 Shoes for 
= ges 1.75 ‘soon tor hes and $2 
hoes es an F, or Misses. 
W: L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass, 





BARRY'S 


¢/ Ticopherous 


R THE 


@) HAIR & SKIN 


4, 
a An elegant Goemting ex, 
& quisitely perfumed, 
/) Rane moves all impurities MB mg 
x LY oo the scalp, prevents bald- 
- and nese and gray hair, and 
the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, aud 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. _ 
VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


jie 
\ %/ 











daystrial be- 
fore buying. 
at 84, $8,815 and S2S5each. 5 cents brings 
you our heautifully catalogue 0, 
Musical Instruments. Mail orders a Specialty. 
©. W. STORY, 25 and .8 Central 8t., Boston, Mass. 








